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THE OPERA CARNIVAL. 





BY D. M. JORDAN. 





Tell me no more of Carnival week 

In Rome and Venice over the sea, 
Or Mardi-gras day in New Orleans, 

With its wonderful show and pageantry. 
We've had an Opera Carnival here, 

Of music that seemed from Heaven sent, 
To compensate for the ashen days, 

And the solemn nights of somber Lent. 


Never so many stars have sung, 
Since the morning stars first sang together ; 
And never before such harmonies 
Were wafted out on the wintry weather. 
To teli of the gay and brilliant throng 
Of fashion that nightly filled the hall, 
The blaze of diamonds and shimmer of pearls, 
And the gas-light’s splendor over all, 


Would take the pen of a ready writer, 
With an artist hand to guide the pen, 
And a poet's soul to smooth the measure— 
*T would be but an echo even then. 

For a joy that lingers beyond the present, 
That comes to us in a later time, 

Even as poets leave in their rhyming 
Something that lives beyond the rhyme. 


We may not picture with pen or canvas, 
It comes like an echo faint and sweet, 

And oft in the hours of care or sorrow, 
It brightens the path beneath our feet. 

I can only say that the glorious Nilsson 
Charmed all hearts with her siren song, 
And with the spell of her wondrous acting, 
She carried captive the mighty throng. 


To the far-off hills of Lammermoor, 
She led us over the purple heather, 
And we saw the bonny heath-clad hills, 
Where Edgar and Lucy roamed together. 
We wept o’er the sorrows of Marguerite, 
The while we pitied the tender lover ; 
Admired Diavolo, de-il complete, 
Our beau ideal of a gallant rover. 


And thus through the brilliant repertoire, 
Each night eclipsing the night before, 
**Somnambula,”’ “‘ Martha,” and “‘ Mignon,” 
And the ever beautiful ‘‘ Trovatore.”’ 
A grand finale to crown the whole, 
A dessert of harmony, rich and rare, 
A group of stars whose wonderful light, 
In the world of song, is beyond compare. 


** Italian ” and “ Nilsson ” eleven nights, 
Wachtel and German three evenings more, 

The man who rivals Capoul and Brignoli, 
Whose C isa grand and lofty soar. 

He gave us “ Postilion”’ and ‘*‘ Huguenots,” 
** Lucrezia Borgia’ and ‘‘ Trovatore,”’ 

The crowd attesting their warmest praise, 
By many a loud and long encore. 








And thus our Carnival season ended, 
The stars have faded from out our sky ; 
But a beautiful thing is a joy forever, 
And the soul of song can never die. 
Long life and health to the Strakosch brothers ; 
Long may Maretzek’s baton wave ; 
A health to the singers, one and all, 
Who have sought the land of the free and brave. 





TO PAULINE LUCCA. 





The following appeared recently in an influential Ber- 
lin pxper: 
GRUSS AN PAULINE LUCCA. 

‘* Wenn heut ein Geist herniederstiege, 
Zugleich ein Sanger und ein Held, 
Ein solcher, der im blut’gen Kriege 
Gefallen auf dem Schlachtenfeld, 
Er wurde Dich als Gleiche preisen, 
Als Heldin und als Sangerin, 
Darum, zuruck von Deinen Reisen, 
Gruss’ ich Dich mit ergeb’nem Sinn. 


** Ein schwaches Lob nur kann ich spenden, 
Denn schon das schonste Lorbeerreis 
Defindet sich in Deinen Handen, 

Du aller Kunstlerinnen Preis. 

Bald wird Berlin ganz ohne Schranken 
Bejubeln Dich, so lieb und werth, 

Und lauter Beifall wird Dir danken, 
Das Du zu uns zuruckgekehrt.”’ 


For the benefit of Mile. Lucca’s English admirers, we 
add a literal translation of the above: 


GREETING TO PAULINE LUCCA. 


‘* Were a spirit to descend to-day, at once a singer and 
a hero, such a one, fallen in a sangpinary war upon the 
battle-field, would value you as his equal, as a heroine 
and singer, therefore, I greet thee, with devoted mind, on 
thy return from thy travels. I can offer thee only faint 
praise, for the most beautiful laurel spray is already in 
thy hands, thou paragon ofall artists. Soon will Berlin 
greet thee with unbounded jubilation, so dear and 
worthy art thou, and general applause will thank thee 
for having come back to us.”’ 


>.> 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


SCHARLIE. 





BY PAUL JACQUESE. 





CHAPTER VI.—Adrift. 





Wealthy took up her burden hurriedly, 
and went up the stairs without looking 
back, and Sterlingame led Scharlie back 
to the house. Asa retraced his steps pon- 
dering. Wealthy seemed as much a con- 
tradiction and enigma as the rest. Reared 
on a lonely island, without the companion- 
ship of her sex, more boy than girl in ap- 
pearance and manners, yet she possessed 





a vein of womanliness and tenderness as 
pure as it was unlooked for. Her speech 
at the store had been sailor-like and made 
up largely of the patois of that section, but 
the words addressed to him, as they walked 
alone, were at times well chosen, and her 
manner showed evident marks of cultiva- 
tion notwithstanding her outre garb. 

Spring came again and brought its ver- 
dure to The Aerie. Again its vines and 
blossoms ran riot over the gray walls, and 
its fragrance filled the air. Wealthy had 
made regular visits to the village, for sup- 
plies of various kinds, the severe winter 
and added numbers having exhausted their 
store of provisions and rendered necessary 
such reinforcement as the village store af- 
forded. But she had no words for any of 
the villagers, beyond making known her 
errands, and Asa she avoided altogether. 
He sought her, for he knew she needed 
advice and sympathy, but she gave him no 
opportunity. One evening, however, when 
the village lay in the shadow of the sur- 
rounding hills, while yet the firs which 
crowned their summit, and the sea beyond, 
were bathed in the glory of sunset, Asa 
noticed the girl straying around the foot of 
the terrace and looking frequently down 
the street. He.sauntered slowly in that 
direction. As soon as she saw him, with a 
quick glance back into the garden, she hur- 
ried down to meet him. 

“T want you to take me away from here,” 
she said. 

“ Where, child ?” 

“ Anywhere! Take me away to the 
island and leave me there to die.” 

‘‘Why, girl,” he answered in some con- 
fusion, “ what has happened ?” 

“Nothing new, but I’m tired of being 
watched; I’m tired of having nobody to 
talk with; I’m tired of being threatened 


all the time.” 
“Threatened! Who threatens ye?” 


“That man, Arthur, with his looks, and 
the other one by words. Hecalls his name 
Seagrove, but I don’t believe that’s it. 
Anyhow that wasn’t what they called him 
on theschooner. They called him Huss or 
Hust. Somehow he makes Constance 
afeared of him, and the Doctor, too. They 





dares n't send him: away or they would. 
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He and Arthur have their heads together 
pretty often. And, then, I’m more than 
‘feared of Scharlie.” 

“Feared of that child; why ?” 

“She looks at me so and keeps makin’ 
awful motions when he isn’t looking. But 
she’s nochild. She’s older’n me, and I’m 
sixteen. I think her craziness has stunted 
her. But that is n’t what I wanted to talk 
about. You must take me away—to the 
island, to the city they tell about—any- 
where.” 

Asa pondereda moment. “Ill take you 
to mother’s, an’ you can stay as long as you 
like, if you'll put on girl's toggery,” he 
said. 

“Ono, no!” she replied. “I’d as lief 
stayup here. I want to goaway altogether. 
If I only had our pinky here!” 

She looked him quickly in the face, as if 
a new thought came to her. 

“Won't you go out with me and get our 
pinky?’ she asked, eagerly. “ We left her 
in the cove out of reach of the wind. She’s 
almost a new craft, and sails well. If I 
had her here I'd know I could get away 
when I wanted to, and it would n’t seem so 
much like bein’ in jail. I'll go out with 
you. Come, now.” 

“What, to-night? You're crazy! There 
ain’t a mouthful of wind, and how am I to 
find the island if there was?” 

“T can find it. Mount Desart hove in 
sight just as the fire we left on the rocks 
went down. Soon as we sight Mount Des- 
art I can find it.” 

“T would n't go to-night, anyway, but I'll 
tell ye; I'll get ready, and take somebody 
with me, and try it in a day or two. The 
smack’s worth savin’.” 

But she insisted on going next day, at 
farthest, and he yielded, but would not con- 
sent to go with her alone. 

“There’s a strange sailor I saw at the 
tavern, to-night,” he said, “I'll get him 
to go with us, and we'll go in the mornin’, 
if there’s any wind. We'll get off early, 
and folks need n't know that you go at all, 
an’ then they won’t tattle.” 

She thanked him, in her blunt way, and 
hastened to make ready. As she passed up 
the walk from the terrace, although it was 
getting quite dark, she saw Seagrove seated 
apparently very quietly in a rustic chair 
under the shadow of a tree, and she knew 
she had been dogged. He saw that he was 
discovered. 

“ Where ye bin, this time o' night?’ he 
inquired, stepping into the path and con- 
fronting her. 

“None yer business,” was the prompt 
answer. 

“Who's that I saw ye with down the 


road ?” 
‘‘My beau. Now get away.” 


“This won't do,” he continued, threaten- 
ingly. “ We don’t want anybody spying 
around here, and you've got to stop it. 








Next thing you Ilhave himinside. Arthur 
catched ye at it once before. We don’t 
want any hangers-on here.” 

“You better dig out yourself, then,” she 
answered. ‘“ You're the biggest hanger-on 
I know of.” 

“ Look here!” he said, stepping in front 
of herand taking her bythe arm. “ You've 
seen enough of me to know I can’t be 
fooled with. Now let mecatch you outside 
again an’ I'll have you put up there in the 
tower with the other one, and when you 
come out you'll wish you’d never seen 
me. Now mind what I say.” 

She repressed the defiance that flashed 
in her eyes and burned on her lip, for she 
believed him capable of anything vile. She 
was silent and shrank from him. He gave 
her a push toward the house and watched 
until she went in. 

Meantime ‘Asa went in search of his man 
at the tavern. He found him considerably 
in liquor, and quite talkative, but suc- 
ceeded in making arrangements with him 
to remain a few days and assist in the en- 
terprise he had in hand. 

“ All right, Cap'n,” he said, in response 
to Asa’s injunction to be ready early in the 
morning, “I won’t sleep a wink to-night, 
so’s to be ready in season.” 

He kept his word, in regard to wakeful- 
ness as long as he could find anybody to 
carouse with, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that Asa got him sufficiently aroused 
to go down with him to the boat in the 
gray of early morning. They found Wealthy 
awaiting them. The sleepy mariner did 
not notice her until they came face to 
face. Then each stared at the other in 
mutual recognition and mutual disgust. 

“Snole!” exclaimed the girl, contemptu- 
ously. 

Snole put his face close into hers and 
snorted. This was their salutation, and 
from that time forward each ignored the 
other’s presence altogether. 

They pulled out beyond the light-house. 
With coming daylight sprang up a fresh 
breeze off shore, and the broad wings of 
Asa’s pinnace soon bore them away, until 
Oldport dropped into the sea, and The 
Aerie seemed floating upon the water. 
Snole stretched himself in the bows and 
was soon making up for last night’s loss of 
sleep. Asa took from the boat’s locker a 
marine glass and gave it to Wealthy, who 
gazed back at her prison until the shim- 
mer of the waves between it and her vision 
obscured her view. Then she sat holding 
the glass in her lap, and looking now into 
the sea and now in vacancy. Asa sat near, 
but did not disturb her meditation. At 
length she broke the silence, which seemed 
profound, notwithstanding the swish of the 
waves and the creak of tightening hal- 


yards. 
“T can’t make him out,” she said, as if 


continuing the conversation of the previous 








evening concerning the man who was saved 
with her from the wreck, ‘‘but he’s the 
imp’s chicken.” 

The sound of her voice seemed to arouse 
Snole. In the position in which he lay, he 
was hidden from the two in the stern by 
the sail. The. wind was well abaft, and 
bore their voices directly to him. He 
dropped his head so that the gunwale more 
perfectly broke the sound of the waves 
that curled around the boat's prow, and 
turned his ear to catch every word. 
Wealthy proceeded : 

“ Last night he threatened to have me 
barred in the tower if I dared to go down 
the stairs again.” 

“ But he daresn’t do it!” said Asa, get- 
ting angry. 

“He dares to doanything mean, and the 
worst of it is he has some hold on Con- 
stance, so she dares n’t oppose him. Who’d 
know if I was kep’ there a year? I know 
I'd go crazy, too, if I was kep’ up there 
day and night all alone.” 

“ Ain’t you ‘feared to go back, then? 
Won't it be better for you to go to mother’s 
an’ stay? She’sallalone when I’m away, 
an’ that’s most of the time, an’ she’d be 
glad to have you there.” 

“No,” she replied, ‘‘I promised to go 
back, an’ I must go. Constance saw me 
this mornin’, just as I was slippin’ out, an’ 
I had to tell her. She made me promise, 
an’ said I could help her maybe. She said 
she was in distress, an’ wanted me to stick 
by, an’ said she would see no harm came 
to me, and she’ll keep her promise if she 
can, but I’m ’feared she can’t. It’s most 
the first time she noticed me. I’ve got 
enough of pa’s grit in me not to leave a 
friend. No, I’ll go back.” 

“But who is this fellow?’ asked Asa. 
“Don't you know where he hails from ?”’ 

“They called him Huss on the schooner, 
as I told ye, and now he call himself Sea- 
grove. He wasapassenger, an’ not one of the 
crew. When she struck, he offered a pile 
of money if anybody ’d save him, an’ said 
he was rich, though I doubt he lied about 
it. He’d just come back from furrin parts, 
I thought, from his talk.” 

Snole listened with all his ears, when the 
name of Huss was spoken, opened his 
small eyes and half raised himself on one 
elbow, but immediately dropped back into 
his old attitude and remained quiet. Soon 
the boat was put upon another tack, to 
round an island, and the wind took their 
voices away from him. Although they 
talked long and earnestly, and he listened 
attentively, not another syllable could he 


catch. 
[To be Continued.]} 





A New York paper remarks that “if we 
could have Parepa, Morensi, Wachtel, and 
Santley in the same combination, the quar- 
tette would silence the bald-headed club 
about the decline of opera.” 
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NEW YORE. 
New York, February 17, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The Parepa English opera company reopened with us 
here on the 5th instant, and has been doing a very fair 
business up to the present. Excellent as it is, however, 
and notwithstanding the spirited management of Mr. 
Carl Rosa, it fails to excite that enthusiasm, or to at- 
tract to the Academy of Music that wealthy and refined 
class which so distinguished the performances of Nilsson 
and her brilliant satellites. The accession of Santley to 
the troupe must, fora period at least, command addi- 
tional patronage ; but the question is whether an artist 
so phlegmatic and devoid of dramatic genius shall, for 
any length of time, continue to hold in thrall, with an 
exceptional voice only, those who musically and other- 
wise are in rapport with the highest emotions, and who, to 
a certain extent, regard the human voice as more the 
vehicle of song than song itself. The present season of 
this excellent company closes here this week. On the 
Ist of April, they visit us again with Wachtel as a lead- 
ing star. 

Nilsson reopens with us on the 4th of March, after a 
very successful tour through some of the principal cities 
of the Union. That she is the greatest artist that has 
ever appeared in this hemisphere scarcely admits of a 
doubt; and that her manager, Strakosch, deserves well 
at the hands of all lovers of music, for his spirited en- 
gagement of her and the superb support he has accorded 
to her in all her surroundings, is equally true. Yet if 
we are to credit the gravest reports, we are to have opera 
on even a grander scale here during the ensuing fall and 
winter. It is beyond question that Jarrett and Maretzek 
have got the Academy of Music, and that they are deter- 
mined to present to the American people the finest talent 
that this country and Europe can afford. Already 
Lucca, Goddard, and various other great artists are said 
to be engaged. Itis a matter of some surprise here, that 
Maretzek, who is the cousin of Strakosch, would enter 
into any compact prejudicial to the interests of the lat- 
ter; but Strakosch knows how to take care of himself, 
and has, no doubt, had a proper understanding with the 
famous conductor. If he would stand well with his con- 
stituents in this city, however, he must give them both 
L’ Ombre and Hamlet on his return here next month ; and 
this he can do the more readily, from the fact that his 
coffers are now overflowing. 

We have had various excellent concerts here of late, 
among the most prominent of them were those at which 
K+ llogg sang, the recitals of Mills and Sarasate, that 
given by the Philharmonic, and two or three other per- 
formances, including that of the Church Music Associa- 
tion. The Saturday afternoon entertainments are still 
continued at Association Hall; but with what success I 
am unable tosay. The Mulden Fabbri German opera 
company, that has been performing at the Stadt, open 
on Monday, for a short season, at the Grand Opera House. 
Miss Vienna Demorest, who has been recently noticed in 
the London Musical World, sings at a grand concert here 
on the 22d. Herbrother, Mr. Henry Demorest, a young 
native American also, has lately given some recitations 
here, which have elicited the highest encomiums not only 
from the press, but from private persons of the most 
profound taste and attainments. There was recently a 
private soiree at Weber’s—the celebrated piano-forte 
manufacturer—at which Kellogg was the center of at- 
traction, although surrounded by other artists and some 
distinguished members of the press. 

Our theaters are just as I reported them in my last— 
all in full blast. There is but little new in art, save 
MacDonald’s splendid model of the statue to be erec- 
ted in Central Park, to the memory of Fitzgreen Halleck, 
which is now completed, and which commands great at- 
tention. The colossal bronze figure of Franklin, lately 
erected in Printing House Square, isa fine work, and 
continues to attract crowds uf admirers daily. A sub- 








scription has been set on foot with a view to erecting a 
similar statue in honor of Horace Greeley. The weather 
is extremely cold, and I shall, therefore, tempt Provi- 
dence no further, but, as usual, subscribe myself, 
ARION. 
>_>. 


BOSTON. 





Boston, February 19, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

You say I must ‘‘shorten up”’ a little, and I will en- 
deavor to do so; but it is no easy matter in a city where 
so much in the amusement line is going on. However, 
I‘lltry to accommodate you. 

Boston has the honor of being the theater of the first 
presentation in America of Cherubini's ‘‘ Water Carrier,” 
and the Parepa-Rosa troupe the first to present it. The 
critics, I believe, were unanimous (so far as unanimity 
can exist among critics) in their praise of the entertain- 
ment, and I should like to speak somewhat at length of 
its beauty, but your edict forbids. The score was ar- 
tistically rendered through, each artist of the troupe 
gathering new laurels. The engagement of this superb 
company terminated on the 27th ultimo, since which it 
has given successful performances in Providence, Hart- 
ford, and New Haven, bringing up at New York, where 
it still remains. Parepa will soon leave for the West 
again, and if she visits your city, I hope you will do 
better by her than when she was last there. Remem- 
ber, Nilsson is not the only singer in America. 

The wonderful Hyers sisters gave a concert at Tre- 
mont Temple on the 14th, under the auspices of & num- 
ber of our influential citizens. The object of the 
enterprise was to raise a fund sufficient to enable these 
young ladies to complete their musical education. A 
fair revenue was realized, to which material additions 
have been since made by private contributions. 

A concert was given on the 12th by Signorina Egeria 
Antonini, the child violinist, in Mechanics’ Hall. She 
was assisted by Miss H. A. Hunt, and Messrs. Darius 
Cobb, Cyrus Cobb, J. W. Cheeney, and J. Witherell, and 
the miscellaneous programme which was offered seemed 
to give good satisfaction to an audience of fair num- 
bers. The child violinist seems to have improved since 
her first appearance, upon her then remarkable perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Lang gave the first concert of what promises to be 
a remarkably interesting series, at the Globe Theater, 
Thursday afternoon, the 15th, at 3 o'clock. The pro- 
gramme of the occasion was the following: 

Quartette in F major, NO. 9 00... csccsseee-eeeeeeeeseeees MOZArt 
Allegro—Allegretto—Menuetto--Finale allegro. 
Nocturne in C minor, Op. 48. .........ccccceceeeeeeee seees Chopin 
Concerto No. 2, in B flat major, op. 19...........Beethoven 
Allegro con brio—Adagio——Allegro molto. 

Mr. Lang had the assistance of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club. The other concerts of this series will 
be given on the 29th inst., and the 14th and 28th ultimo. 
The programmes are all announced, and are splendid. 

Mr. Perabo’s last matinee concert was given in the 
Wesleyan Hall, on Friday afternoon, the 16th. The 
programine included Beethoven's Sonata, op. 111, a 
preludium by Friedrich Gernsheim, and Schubert's 
symphony in B major. Mr. Lang took part in the last 
number. 

Miss Mehlig’s second piano recital took place at Me- 
chanics’ Hall on the 9th, and was well attended. 

Mlle. Aimee closed a lucrative engagement at the St. 
James, on the 10th. During her stay she appeared in 
** Barbe Bleue,’’ ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse,”’ ‘‘ Les Fleur,’’ 
“La Perichole,” etc. Her greatest success was in 
the first-named performance, as Boulotte. M. Noe’s 
rendition of the title role was unquestionably the finest 
ever seen in Boston. 

In dramatic matters, Miss Leclerq, at the Globe, has 
been the most prominent event of the season. This 
popular actress has appeared in nearly all the standard 
English comedies, including ‘‘ London Assurance,” ‘‘A 
School for Scandal,’’ ‘* Love Chase,’’ *‘ The Hunchback,” 
**As You Like It,” etc. Miss Leclerq is one of our most 
versatile comediennes, full of life, humor, and ingenuity. 
Her performances are fresh and breezy throughout, and 
thoroughly enjoyable. Her personation of the two op- 
posite characters, Rosalind and Constance, stamps her 
as a dramatic artist of the first magnitude. 

‘*The Streets of New York,” at the Boston Theater, 
closed its fourth and last week night before last. It has 
had a long and highly successful run. To-night at this 








theater Nilsson and her company will begin a brief en- 
gagement of eight nights and two matinees. The open- 
ing performance will be that of Ambroise Thomas’ 
** Mignon,” which will receive its first representation in 
Boston. Mlle, Nilsson appears as Mignon, and the cast 
introduces Mlle. Duval, M. Capoul, and M. Jamet. The 
price of season tickets for the eight evenings perform- 
ance has been fixed at thirty dolars. There is every 
indication that this brief season of opera will be the 
most brilliant of the year. 

Miss Jane Coombs and her company appeared before a 
small house, at the St. James, on the 12th, as Lady Gay 
Spanker, in ‘‘London Assurance.”’ The press is fear- 
fully divided upon the subject of her merit as an actress, 
some papers criticising unmercifully, and I think un- 
justly, while others ‘‘damn her with taint praise.”’ It 
is feared that her engagement was not very successful, 
either financially or professionally. 

On the 4th proximo, Caroline Richings Bernard and 
Henri Drayton begin an engagement at the St. James, 
with Balfe’s ‘‘ Enchantress.”’ 

** Under the Gaslight ’’ holds its own at the Atheneum. 
The Rigi Sisters are playing a six weeks’ engagement 
here, beginning on the 5th inst. 

I should like to tell you of the artists’ reception on 
the afternoon of the 3d, but must cut this letter off right 
here. MURILLO. 


CHICAGO. 


CuicaGo, February 19, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The month opened with the Lingards at the Michigan 
Avenue Theater, Murphy in ‘‘ Help” at the Academy of 
Music, where he played the first week of February, and 
Col. Wood’s Museum company at the Globe. On the 
5th, Lucille Western began a two weeks’ engagement at 
the Academy, and has played nightly, and at two mati- 
nees weekly, to immensé houses. Last week she pre- 





.sented her new play, “The Mendicant, or Stricken 


Blind,” and made a magnificent bit, in theatrical par- 
lance. While it is not superior to ‘‘ East Lynne,”’ it is 
well calculated to give full scope to Miss Western’s un- 
equaled emotional ability. She was always popular 
here, and has always played to the best of audiences in 
Chicago, but never to any that surpassed in brilliancy 
and beauty those which have greeted her during the 
present engagement. She will be succeeded by Mr. Jos. 
K. Emmet, who opens an engagement to-night with his 
old specialty ‘‘ Fritz.”’ It is understood that he will 
also present ‘‘ Carl, the Musician.” 

Mr. T. G. Riggs has made a good hit at the Globe with 
his rollicking new Irish drama, ‘‘ Shin Fane, or Sham- 
rock Green.”” 

Minstrelsy has been in a thriving condition all the 
month, with Manning’s at the Michigan Avenue Thea- 
ter, and Arlington, Cotton & Kemble’s at the West Side 
Opera House. On the 16th, the ever popular Manning 
and his excellent company close their engagement here, 
and, after giving a couple of performances at Elgin, 
will leave this city for Louisville. They were to leave 
last evening, and will remain at Louisville five nights, 
after which they go to Lexington ; thence to Cincinnati, 
where they open at Pike’s Opera House for a short sea- 
son. From thence they will proceed to St. Louis, play- 
ing in the Olympic Theater. The gentlemanly W. H. 
Strickland will go in advance of the company. The 
‘‘ends” will be occupied by Billy Manning and the 
veteran comedian W. W. Newcomb. The list of com- 
edians embraces Billy Manning, W. W. Newcomb, 8. 8. 
Sandford, Luke Schoolcraft, E. M. Hall, Andy McKee, 
Stevie Rogers, Little Eddie, Ricardo, and Con. T. Mur- 
phy. Their fine quintette is composed of J. J. Kelly, 
E. M. Kayne, F. B. Naylor, J. H. Dunnie, and Con. T. 
Murphy. The orchestra, which is said to be the largest 
in the minstrel profession, and certainly none equal to 
it has ever been heard in Chicago, is under the immedi- 
ate direction of Charles Hunnemann, so long the pop- 
ular leader at the Dearborn Theater. After finishing 
their season at St. Louis, Manning and his company 
will return to Chicago, where they will occupy a new 
opera house similar to the Dearborn Theater, and to be 
erected especially for Mr. Manning. 

The musical event of the month, of course, has been 
the appearance of the great tenor, Wachtel, who was to 
appear four times, but failed to fill the bill, on account 
ofan affection of the throat, superinduced by a cold. 
It was a terrible disappointment, of course, On Monday 
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evening, the 12th, he sang in ‘‘Il Trovatore,”’ at the 
Globe. The magnificent audience filled every available 


part of the theater auditorium, and gave Herr Theodore | 


Wachtel, the great German tenor, such a reception as 
has seldom or never been enjoyed by any singer upon 
the Chicago stage. I refrain from remarks upon his 
ability as a singer, for he has recently been with you, 
and to you I leave the task, tempting as it may be. 

We have had a number of concerts, recitals, and 
church entertainments, all generally well patronized. 
The most notable, perhaps, was the concert for the ben- 
efit of Marie de Stoppelier, a young girl twelve years of 
age, whose brilliant execution as a pianist, as well as 
her interpretation of the music of Gottschalk, Chopin, 
List, etc., is regarded by musical critics as bordering on 
the wonderful. She is the daughter of Madame de Stop- 
pelier, a well-known teacher of French and music, 
whose home on the North Side was swept away in the 
great fire. At this entertainment, Master Buisseret, a 
violinist but fifteen years of age, just from the Brussels 
Conservatoire, assisted. Both of these prodigies acquit- 
ted themselves well. 

We are to have a new grand opera house, to be located 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Pacific Hotel. 

Mrs. Imogene Brown, the noted soprano of this city, 
has been engaged by Christ Church, New York, at $1,500 
salary. 

The Lingards are expected here again in Aprilor May, 
when they will occupy the Academy of Music. 

ORPHEUS. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 





New ORLEANS, February 17, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Perhaps the busiest season of all the year, the holidays 
not excepted, is that of the Mardi Gras, now just clos- 
I speak, of course, from the amusemeut stand- 
point. The theaters and halls put on their gayest 
attire, and are crowded nightly. If it were in order, I 
would write at length of this festival season, but there 
is enough of dramatic and musical interest with which 
to fill the space you choose to allow me. 

At the Varieties, Lawrence Barrett's theater, we had 
a magnificent season of comedy until the 5th, with 
Stuart Robson, George Clarke, Murdock, and Miss Dar- 
gon, the latter from Hooley’s Opera House, in the lead- 
ing roles. Robson’s Doctor Pangloss has attracted 
universal admiration. On the 5th, Mr. Edwin Adains 
opened an engagement at this theater, with Enoch Ar- 
den, himself in the title role, and Miss Dargon as Annie 
Leigh. During his engagement, Mr. Adamshas brought 
out Brongham’s ‘‘ Red Light,’’ Sheridan’s ‘* School for 
Scandal,’’ and other standard comedies, in fine style. 
As an artist, he is a thorough student, careful in de- 
tails, possesses a clear, analytical mind, and is one of 
the most vigorous, in the elaboration of his conceptions, 
of the young actors on the stage. Spurred by a laud- 
able ambition, he is an enthusiast in his profession. 
Thus qualified, your readers need not be assured that his 
impersonations are always interesting, never tame, and 
often brilliant. His engagement has been a very success- 
ful one in every respect. 

The French Opera Troupe are doing very well at the 
Opera House. ‘‘ Martha,” “ Trovatore,”’ ‘* La Juive,” 
** Barber of Seville,” ‘* L’Africaine,” and other operas, 
have been very acceptably presented during the last 
month. The Grand Duke was a patron of this house 
during his visit. 

The vivacious little Lotta has been playing hob with 
us at the St. Charles, supported and assisted by Mr. 
Ben DeBar. During her visit, each number upon her 
extensive repertoire has been presented to large and en- 
thusiastic audiences. Lotta by herself is a host, but 
Lotta and Ben DeBar combined are several hosts, before 
which the opposition of hosts of ascetics, and hermits, 
and anchorites, be they ever so steru and severe, would 
vanish inevitably. Each of these performers exactly 
appreciates the humorous ways of the other, and when 
they play together, both seem to be more than ever in- 
spired by the god of fun and merriment. It is under- 
stood that both of these favorites appear at the Opera 
House, St. Louis, on the 4th proximo. 

Lydia Thompson and her popular blondes have been 
drawing immense audiences to the Academy of Music. 
**Kenilworth,” ‘* Little Rebel,’ ‘‘ Princess of Trebi- 


ing. 


zonde,” ‘‘ Rosebud,” ‘‘The Brigands,’’ “A Day in 


-Avenue Theater, New York, by the entire company of 


Paris,’ etc., have been presented in a style characteris- 
tic of this irrepressible blonde. 

The Coleman Children appear at the St. Charles on 
the 19th, 

Next week the incomparable Theodore Thomas Grand 
Orchestra will give half a dozen performances in this 
city. As this is the first trip southward of Mr. Thomas, 
his advent is anxiously anticipated, his fame, being na- 
tional, having preceded him. 

DELTA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








PHILADELPHIA, February 19, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Unsolicited, and with considerable hesitancy, I take 
the liberty of sending you this communication. As it 
deals exclusively with local amusement matters, not un- 
like your other interesting correspondence, possibly you 
may find use for it; if not, drop it quietly into your 
waste-paper basket, and say nothing about it. 

Philadelphia still exists, notwithstanding the mer- 
curial Nilsson neglected to fill her engagement, and pre- 
sents fully as fine a musical and dramatic record of the 
season of 1871-72 as any of her sister cities. The small- 
pex scare was simply a hoax—a dodge of Strakosch. 
The true cause of his not coming here is found in the 
fact that we would not be gulled into paying an exorbi- 
tant price for that which could be purchased for half the 
money, and be just as good. 

Mr. Carl Rosa favored us with two weeks of most en- 
joyable English opera. That magnificent artiste, Mde. 
Parepa-Rosa, herself quite the equal, as a vocalist, of 
the Swede, was supported by an unusually strong and 
efficient company. In due time, too, came the magnetic 
Wachtel, prince of tenors, with a German company un- 
der the management of the same enterprising Rosa, in 
connection with Herr Neuendorff. Wachtel’s noble 
voice, artistic method, and eloquent acting would have 
caused us to forget a greater disappointment than the 
failure to hear Nilsson sing in character. 

Besides, we have had the usual large number of con- 
certs this season, and more to come yet. On the 8th, 
the ninth of the Wolfsohn concerts was given, with the 
following programme: 

Symphony—A major. Ble, Piccnsviniinnvapencsccnenie Beethoven 
Overture—* Rienzi Wagner 
Piano solo—* Polka de Concert” (first time). -Wienawsky 
Carl Wolfsohn. 
Waltz—‘“‘ Roses des Alps”’ (first time). ............... Parlow 
Trilogy for oboe, clarionet, and fiute (first time). -Homm 
Overture—‘* Poet and Peasant” (by request).......‘ Suppe 
March des Flambeaux, B flat major............... Meyerbeer 





On Wednesday afternoon of this week, the last Wolf- 
sohn matinee will be held at the Academy of Music. 

The Parepa-Rosa Grand English Opera Troupe have 
returned to us, and announce the following programme 
for this week : 

Verdi's ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,”’ on this evening, for 
the first time, with Mesdames Rosa and Van Zandt in 
the cast; ‘‘ Zampa,”’ with Santley, on to-morrow even- 
ing: ‘‘ Martha,” with Parepa Rosa, Wednesday ; ‘‘ Fra 
Diavolo,”’ with Santley in the title role, Thursday; 
‘‘Bohemian Girl,”” for Mr. Castle’s benefit, Friday; a 
Saturday matinee, and for Saturday evening a first per- 
formance in Philadelphia of Cherubini’s celebrated 
opera, ‘‘ The Water-Carrier.” 

A grand Italian opera combination, embracing Pa- 
repa, Wachtel, and Santley, is promised by the same 
management for some time in April. Wachtel and the 
Germans are to come again in March, we believe, and 
there may be other operatic ventures on the tapis before 
the end of the spring season. 

Mrs. Charles Moulton, whose western engagements 
were interrupted by the illness of her husband, sang at 
the Chestnut Street Theater, on Saturday afternoon last, 
to a crowded house. She was ably assisted by Colby, 
conductor; Wehli, pianist ; Bowler, tenor, and Foranti, 
baritone. -This company is a great favorite here. 

The dramatic season has been equally as successful 
and attractive as the musical, but I dare not trespass 
upon your space to speak of it in detail. There is one 
item, however, worthy of mention. On Washington’s 
birthday, a dramatic sensation of an unprecedented 
character will come off at the Walnut Street Theater. 


bring the party here by an early train in the morning, 
and after the performance take them back to New York 
by special train in time to repeat the play at his own 
establishment in the evening. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman will appear in this city, for 
the first time in many years, on the 4th of April, when 
she will read Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry VIII.”’ The event 
is looked forward to with considerable interest. 

If this is found acceptable, I may address THE VISITOR 
again. MiGNon. 





INDIANAPOLIS, 





INDIANAPOLIS, February 19, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The week following the date (22d) of my last letter was 
an eventful one to this city. Such a variety of enter- 
tainments as we had has seldom been crowded into a 
week within the history of the city, as witness the pro- 
gramme: 

Monday evening the Strakosch Grand Italian Opera 
Company presented ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” with 
Miss Nilsson as Lucia; Tuesday evening the same com- 
pany gave “Fra Diavolo,” with Miss Cary, Mlle. 
Duval, and Mons. Capoul, in the leading roles ; Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings the Dramatic Society pre- 
sented ** The Bottle;”’ Friday evening Mrs. Olive Logan 
Sikes lectured on *“‘ Nice Young Men,”’ and on Saturday 
evening Mrs. Macready appeared in ‘“‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,”’ as Shylock. 

You have had so much of Nilsson lately, I suppose it 
would be out of place for me to say much about her in 
this connection, much as I’d like to. Her Lucia is a 
magnificent piece of singing and acting—is it not? We 
all knew she could sing, but few believed she could act 
so well. In this she astonished her audience, and com- 
pelled the critics to acknowledge her superiority in both 
capacities. When here last winter in cpncert she failed 
to give full satisfaction, but this time no possible fault 
could be found with her. Strange as it may seem, the 
receipts of the Nilsson night were $80 less than at her 
concert a yearago. This I have direct from Mr. Jarrett, 
her confidential manager. 

The advent of Capoul was eagerly looked for, but dis- 
appointed nine out of ten of his auditors. In fact, he 
won no laurels in Indianapolis. The papers, with per- 
haps one exception, spoke most unfavorably of lim, 
and their verdict, in this instance at least, was sanc- 
tioned by the people. Mlle. Duval and Miss Cary 
shared the honors of the second evening equally. Mr. 
Lyall secured some admirers also. The season was brief 
but brilliant. 

We had heard and expected much from Mrs. Macready 
as Shylock ; but when she came, and moped and ranted 
through this Shakespcarian masterpiece, disgust took 
the place of anticipation, and we had had enough of 
her before the curtain fell upon the first act. The pre- 
sentation, could it have been looked upon asa burlesque, 
might merit commendation; otherwise not. I will 
waste no more space upon it, and pass to notice another 
disastrous failure. 

A lady, announcing herself as Miss Ettie Henderson, 
essayed to coin ducats by appearing in a sensational 
specialty entitled the ‘‘ Far West,”’ at the Academy of 
Music, on the 30th ultimo. It required but a short 
time, however, to persuade her that she had made a 
mistake. Being plucky, she played her week’s engage- 
ment to vacant seats, and then traveled. 

Or the 5th, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel E. Bandmann began 
an engagement of one week at the Academy, during 
which they favored us with some of the finest charac- 
terizations ever witnessed in this city. ‘* Narcisse,’’ 
the ‘‘ Corsican Broth+rs,” ‘ Don Cesar de Bazan,” and 
‘*Dead or Alive,’’ were presented to infatuated audi- 
ences. On the benefit night the Academy, spacious as it 
is, was densely packed, and a more satisfactory perform- 
ance has not been given in Indianapolis this year. They 
went from here to St. Louis, where they opened last 
Monday. 

This last week Mr. Jos. K. Emmet has held the boards 
at the Academy, as Fritz and Carl the Musician. He 
was well patronized, and added largely to his list of In- 
dianapolis friends. He opens at Chicago to-night, 





The matinee performance on that day will consist of a 


representation of ‘‘ Divorce,”’ now running at the Fifth 





that theater. Mr. Augustin Daly, the manager, will 





but it is understood will soon start on an European 
tour. 

The long looked-for Choral Union concert was given, 
under the direction of Prof. J. 8. Black, conductor, on 
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the 12th. The programme embraced selections from 
Balfe, Mendelssohn, Rode, Meyerbeer, Rosini, De Be- 
riot, and others, and was very satisfactorily rendered. 
The Cecilian Glee Club’s “ Praise to the Soldier” and 
‘*Image of the Rose’ were enthusiastically received 
andencored. You have not the space to allow me to 
speak in detail of the performers, so all that can be 
said is, that each one did his or her best, and together 
gave the best concert of the season. Another is to be 
given some time next month. 

To-night the famous Aimee Opera Bouffe Troupe will 
present ‘‘ La Perichole,” at the Academy of Music, and 
to-morrow evening the ‘‘ Grand Duchess,” appearing but 
two evenings. 

Wachtel was expected here, but avoided us unless 
$3,000 should be subscribed beforehand. No effort was 
made, and he will not come. 

Mrs. Charles Moulton is to concertize here next 
month. K. C. T. 





COLUMBUS, GA. 
Cotumsus, Ga., Feb. 13, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

In glancing over the Visitor for the month of Febru- 

ary, I see that you invite correspondence from all sec- 

. tions. Though you may think that the limited number 
of our population excludes us from this invitation, we do 
not; hence I write. 

As this is the first season we have had a hall suitable 
for first class entertainments, it has been one keenly en- 
joyed by the lovers of music and drama inourcity. Our 
Opera House, which was completed about the close of 
last season, has been pronounced, by the various troupes 
that have occupied it, one of the best in the South. It 
has been occupied nearly the whole of January, and the 
present month to date. Mrs. Jas. A. Oates filled a suc- 
cessful engagement of five nights, commencing January 
17, during which time she revived with renewed strength 
the attachment formed for her when here a few years 
ago. She was succeeded by the Katie Putnam Troupe, 
which remained a week and was well patronized. Our 
people were particularly attracted by the unaffected and 
self-possessed bearing of this charming little actress. 
The Berger Family of Bell Ringers stopped with us a 
few days, but on account of the exceeding bad weather 
during the latter part of their stay were poorly patron- 
ized. Last evening our city was enraptured by the (to 
us) surpassingly wonderful orchestra of Theodore 
Thomas. Many of our citizens entered the Opera 
House with the expectation of having their nerves dis- 
agreeably disturbed by the combination of so many in- 
struments ; their surprise can be better imagined than 
described, when the deliciously soft and melodious 
strains produced by the orchestra greeted their ears. 
Miss Krebs could be prevailed upon to reappear only 
once, when she rendered, in a manner which willever be 
remembered by all present, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” On 
next Thursday evening, Philip Phillips gives one of his 
sacred concerts in the First Baptist Church. It will be 
largely attended, and much enjoyment is expected there- 
from. 

I also see that one of your contributors earnestly ad- 
vocates the establishment of choral organizations, in a 
well-written article on this subject. I shall look with 
some interest for more on this subject from his pen, 
There is much talent in this city, but as yet we have 


been unable to organize it. 
Yours truly, % 


TERSCHAE IN ROTTERDAM. 








I had been absent from Rotterdam nearly a fortnight, 
when, upon my return, a friend—a musical enthusiast— 
met me on the Hvogstraat and extorted from me a 
promise to go that evening with him to hear a distin- 
guished flutist just arrived from Vienna. 

If left to my own inclination I should have remained 
away from the concert, for I had an antipathy to the 
flute, which even the playing of such virtuosi as Fuer- 
stenau, Boehm, and Briccialdi had not entirely removed ; 
consequently, I accompanied my friend to the concert 
with reluctance. 

It must not be supposed that I was no friend to music $ 
on the contrary, I had made some progress under Joachim 
at Leipsic, and was quite proud of my attainments; but 
as with all who play the violin, my admiration for any 








other than stringed instruments was exceedingly cir- 
cumscribed. Indeed, I entertained no little contempt 
for winged instruments, which Herr Joachim had taken 
no pains to eradicate. 

I think that he, too, was not altogether free from the 


old-fashioned prejudice which obtained far back when- 


the flute was less perfect than it now is. 

Although early at the concert-hall, crowds were 
already entering, and only by a mere accident did we 
succeed in securing desirable seats. 

** Have you ever seen this luminary ?”’ I asked my com- 
panion. 

** Yes,”’ said he, ‘‘ I have heard him perform twice, in 
Vienna and Prague, both times playing his own beauti- 
ful compositions.”’ 

“Is the flutist’s repertoire then so meager,’’ I sneer- 
ingly asked, ‘‘ that this man is obliged to whistle his own 
tunes ?” 

“Tt is,” my companion replied. ‘*Our more fortu- 
nate brethren of the violin class are amply supplied 
from the ateliers of the masters with meritorious works. 
One has only to examine the catalogues of the violin and 
piano duos of Haydn, Niszart, and Beethoven to satisfy 
himself of this; but flutists are less favored, and 
although much has been contributed to flute literature, 
it has been of an ephemeral character. But few compo- 
sitions for flute, besides those of Kuhlau, Kuecken, and 
Terschak, are of intrinsic worth.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted by the opening 
bars of Schumann's second symphony, effectively played 
by the orchestra of eight and twenty; but I had heard 
the same work played by the Gewandhuus orchestra in 
Leipsic, numbering sixty. 

In my fault-finding mood nothing short of perfection 
would have elicited any demonstration of satisfaction. 

An extract from Romberg’s Fourth Concertos ‘Cello 
was next performed, and quite artistically, too. Indeed, 
I had never before heard a purer, sweeter tone than was 
produced by Herr Giese from this much admired instru- 
ment. Mr. Sherrington, a most excellent English pian- 
ist, executed next a concert aria of Benedict’s. 

I glanced at the programme. Next on the list was the 
flutist’s name. The piece chosen was his opus 51, a 
Concertsteck. 

On looking up I perceived that he occupied the stage, 
and my friend, who, until now, had remained silent, 
touched my arm and exclaimed, ‘*’Tis he! You will 
now become a proselyte. Your prejudice against the 
flute will vanish.” 

As our seat was favorable, my view of the player was 
unobstructed. A most handsome and elegant looking 
man stood before us. His features were aristocratic, his 
eyes dark and penetrating, but his face wore an expres- 
sion of sadness. 

Two measures of orchestral introduction, and then 
commenced the flutist. Never before had I heard the 
flute so charmingly played. I listened as one entranced. 
Mon ami glanced at me and evidently enjoyed my sur- 
prise and delight. Here was combined in this man’s 
playing the technique of the elder Fuerstenau, the large- 
ness of tone and boldness of Boehm, and the exquisite 
embouchure of Briccioldi, with more; such expression I 
have not heard in Joachim’s happiest moments. 

Somehow, the composition reminded me of Chopin, so 
melancholy and so plaintive was it. Now the player 
would elicit the most impassioned tones, anon gliding 
into silvery cadences, diminishing to the faintest 
whisper, as soft as the gentlest zephyr, and then swel- 
ling the tone in a gradual crescendo, to almost the power 
of the corno. Such tone, such execution, such expres- 
sion, I had never conceived of before. The audience was 
not only startled by the player’s manner of surmount- 
ing difficulties, but its sympathy was eulisted, as if an 
isolated chain had bound the performer to his auditory, 
and when he had ceased, for a minute, a profound silence 
prevailed, as if unwilling to break the spell of this en- 
chantment; then a hearty expression was given of the 
satisfaction felt by this great audience with the perform- 
ance. 

During the intermission, nothing was talked of but 
the flute-playing of Herr Terschak. He had created a 
furore, evidently. His appearance in part second was 
impatiently looked for. Three pieces must intervene. 
Slowly the time passed. I myself now wished the pianist 


and ’cellist either to abridge or hasten their perform- 
ances. 

At last, amid a storm of applause, reappeared the ma- 
gician, and the allegro of op. 23 was commenced. With- 








out the difficulties of op. 51, it is characterized by more 
melody, and yet ‘* Le Babillard ’’ is not a composition to 


be played with facility, my friend assured me. Its chro- 
matic runs and passages requiring frequent use of the 
lower C key, render it of difficult execution, but these 
technical difficulties were as trifles to him. Every note, 
whether highest or lowest of the register, was pure, 
ringing, silvery, and even those lowest notes, to which 
amateurs have an aversion, were educed from his instru- 
ment as mellow and sonorous as those of the clarionet. 
I was interested both in the unique playing and the sad 
face of the player. Could it be that, like Schumann and 
Chopin, he had been taught by personal experience to 
know that “ sorrow is the shadow of genius ?”’ 

In response to the encore, he played a deliciuus mor- 
ceau, by Frank Zierer, so exquisitely, that if any preju- 
dice had until now lingered in my mind, it must have 
been dissipated. 

It is eight years since that night, but the impression 
produced upon my mind by that master spirit is indeli- 
ble. Since then I have heard other and famous players 
on the continent—Demersseman, Siede, W. and Ch. 
Heinemeyer—brilliant and effective players all, but I 
have yet to hear the artist comparable to him who dem- 
onstrated so satisfactorily that in the hands of Terschak, 
the flute is in no respect inferior to the violin.—H. Van 
Luyden. 
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NILSSON. 


Certainly the most extraordinary event 
which has happened in the musical world 
of this country for many a day, has been 
the appearance of Miss Christina Nilsson 
on the operatic stage. At Cincinnati, where 
I write, she has successively performed in 
Lucia, Faust, Martha, Trovatore, Mignon, 
Don Giovani, and Traviata, and the universal 
judgment has been pronounced that she is 
the grandest artiste ever seen here. 

The musical diletanti, who have been 
happy in the memories of Sontag, Grisi, and 
Jenny Lind, when they heard the praises 
of Nilsson sounded, dubiously shook their 
heads or incredulously lifted their eye- 
brows, for imagination lends a mystical 
beauty to the pleasures of the past; but 
these old campaigners came within the 
magic spell of her presence, and their 
doubts vanished while they yielded them- 
selves captive. 

The fashionable people, too, who have 
just returned from Paris, and who always 
suppose that a thing must be better if you 
go several thousand miles to find it, ac- 
knowledge, that while our old acquaint- 
ance, Patti, may be able to execute more 
wonderful feats of canary-bird-like vocali- 
zation, to Nilsson remains the far grander 
and higher power of emotional expression, 
both as a singer and as an actress. 

Perhaps, of all the artistes that have 
come among us, she is most difficult to crit- 
icise; for you begin and end with unquali- 
fied admiration. In the quality of Nilsson’s 
voice, there is singular delicacy and purity, 
which it is not easy to describe, for it has 
the freshness and limpidity of that of a 
child, with the fullness of womanly matu- 
rity, while oftentimes she utters notes and 
tones strange, and plaintive, and thrilling, 
such as never before came from human lips, 
and which, while we listen breathlessly, 
haunt us ever afterward. 
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But it is not alone in her lyrical power 
that Nilsson wields empire. As an actress 
she is peerless. In each character she rep- 
resents, she reveals a separate, distinct crea- 
ture, and while we never think of her as 
“ Nilsson,” she infuses into Marguerite, and 
Lucia, and Mignon, and the rest, the inspi- 
ration of her splendid genius, enlarging and 
glorifying the thought of the author. 

One of her ardent admirers recently said 
to her: 

“When you are representing Marguerite, 
Miss Nilsson, I can only wish you the happy 
power of seeing yourself as I see you.” 

For a moment the beautiful artiste leaned 
her head upon her hand in abstracted 
thought, and then earnestly answered : 

“T really wish I could see how 1 look 
when | am on the stage.” 

Where so much may be said of the 
charms and virtues of Miss Nilsson, per- 
haps the most eloquent praise would be to 
recall those distinguishing traits of her 
character—her rare simplicity, her rare un- 
consciousness of self. 

In my next article I propose to com- 
mence a series of original articles upon the 
lives of eminent composers and musicians, 
at first going back as far as the fourth 
century, and gradually and continuously 
coming forward to our own time. 

I feel sure that I can say to our read- 
ers, that in the English language there is no 
work comprising the material which will 
be found in these articles, for, in accom- 
plishing the undertaking, in the way I 
have stated, the history and progress of 
music will necessarily be included. Fur- 
thermore, it is intended not only to relate 
simple biographical facts, but those dra- 
matic incidents which have always illustra- 
ted the private as well as the more public 
and professional lives of these distinguished 
men. 

These centuries past it has been the busi- 
ness of the book-makers to record the lives 
of soldiers and statesmen; but in this day 
and generation, where there is a piano in 
every house, and music in its many forms of 
expression inspires the tenderest emotion, 
the highest aspiration, and the best life of 
the people, it is well for us to know some- 
thing more about those men and women 
who have given to us this noble enjoyment. 

W. 


MRS. MACREADY. 








The Philadelphians are agitated because 
Mrs. Macready could not secure a hall in 
their city in which to play Shylock. If 
they were to miss seeing “ Proctor” as Lady 
Isabel in ‘‘ East Lynne,” it would be “‘a cir- 
cumstance to be regretted,” indeed; but 
to escape from this female Shylock should 
be considered a streak of good fortune, 
instead of a calamity. 

















Cincinnati, Marcu, 1872. 
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A LOVER’S FANCY. Batuap, Munoz. 
BLACK KEY MAZURKA, 2 " ‘a - Sack. 
CALM IS THE GLASSY OCEAN, Mozart. 





A MAGNIFICENT ART ENTERPRISE. 

Until within the last four or five years 
the richest art gems, including the pre- 
served works of the old masters, have 
been securely locked up in the galleries of 
Europe. Occasionally a copy would find 
its way to America, and would be sold for 
a fabulous price, but they were very scarce 
and seldom met with. By a discovery (the 
value of which to the world of art can 
not be estimated) of M. Adolph Braun, of 
Paris, known as the carbon process of 
photography, exact fac similes of statuary, 
frescoes, paintings, etc., etc., can be pro- 
duced by the thousands, without the least 
injury tothe original. As the material from 
which these photographs are made is ab- 
solutely indestructible and unchangeable, 
it is urged that they partake of the same 
nature, and are not at all influenced by 
time, light, darkness, or any other destruct- 
ive agent. Actual experiments have tested 
the truths of these assertions. 

Mr. Braun has been granted privileges 
never before extended to any one, that of 
photographing all that is worth seeing or 
preserving in all the galleries of Europe, 
including the Vatican at Rome, the Museum 
de Louvre, the collections at Florence, Vi- 
enna, Dresden, Berlin, Versailles, Paris, 
Munich, etc., etc. Over three hundred 
men are now engaged upon the enterprise, 
which will require not less than twenty 








years to complete. Work in the British 
Museum is now about to be commenced. 
All the principal works of Raphael, Angelo, 
Rubens, Murillo, Del Jarto, Velasques, 
Rembrandt, Canova, Titan, Corregio, Da 
Vinci, Paul Verousse, Van Dyck, and 
many more of the modern artists, together 
with unique statuary busts, etc., etc., have 
been copied, and the pictures are now 
being scattered throughout the civilized 
world. The catalogue, already prepared, 
contains the names of over ten thousand 
specimens. 

A few years more and many of the rarest 
works of art would have entirely perished, 
and would have been forever lost to the 
world. This process saves them, and ata 
trifling outlay brings them to the door of 
all lovers of art. This new process will be 
the means of doing an immense good in 


the cultivation of taste in art matters. . 


More than a thousand schools of design 
would do, in consequence of its cheapness 
and availability. 


RESERVED SEATS. 





The pernicious practice of managers of 
public entertainments of selling reserved 
seats after the opening of the doors, has 
been carried to such an extent in this city 
that it required the interposition of the 
municipal authorities to suppress it. An 
ordinance was recently passed by the Board 
of Aldermen forbidding such a course in 
the future, and if it is properly enforced 
we shall hear no further complaints. Here- 
tofore they have been both numerous and 
grievous, but the managers have paid no at- 
tention tothem. Undoubtedly the practice 
has interfered materially with the growth 
of the drama in our city (which lately 
seems to have sadly degenerated )—the man- 
agers themselves being the most serious 
losers by it. Let us hope for better things 
in the future. 





>s> 


THE OPERA. 

We are sorry to see so able a journal as 
the Amateur trying to persuade its readers 
that ‘opera is getting stale,” that “ nov- 
elty is about the only thing that supports 
opera,” etc., etc. The annals of this 
country do not furnish a duplicate of the 
operatic season of 1871-2, and the fact 
that Nilsson, Wachtel, and Parepa are 
nightly appearing, at this writing, to six 
and eight thousand dollar audiences shows 
that if ‘“ novelty” is about the only support, 
it is a very substantial one. The fact is, 
the people of the United States are just 
beginning to appreciate opera. Opera in 
America was never more popular nor pros- 
perous than it is to-day, and this accounts, 
in a measure, for: the immense influx of 
foreign artists. 
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GILMORE’S JUBILEE. 

The American musical season of 1871-2 
is unprecedented in the history of the na- 
tion. ‘The world’s greatest artists have 
visited us, appearing in all our principal 
cities, meeting everywhere with unbounded 
success. Music has-received an impetus 
that will push it forward to the accomplish- 
ment of grand results in the future, the 
potency of which will be felt long after 
the foreign artists have returned to their 
trans-atlantic homes. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that this grandest of seasons should 
find its valedictory anthem in the most 
stupendous enterprise of the kind ever 
attempted. Gilmore has christened it “The 
World’s Peace Jubilee,” and it is to be 
held at Boston on the 17th of next June. 

The Advertiser says: 


‘There appears to-day an authorized statement by 
Mr. Gilmore of the results of his mission to Europe, and 
of the musical and financial prospects of the proposed 
Jubilee the coming summer. The whole story may be 
told in a few words. Mr. Gilmore has an official letter 
promising the presence of one of the bands of the 
Guards of the English army, he has very strong assur- 
ances that bands of the Belgian, German, Austrian, and 
Russian armies will be here. He is embarrassed by the 
choral riches offered to him, applications being already 
numerons enough to constitute two choruses of the im- 
mense size proposed. There is ample time to complete 
arrangements and toconstruct the monster building that 
will be necessary to contain the audience that is ex- 
pected. As for the guarantee fund, one week has been 
sufficient to secure two-thirds of the amount that is ab- 
solutely required as a basis, and that, too, without going 
outside of Boston.” 


Since the above was published, a gentle- 
man of wealth has become surety to the 
extent of $200,000, the full amount re- 
quired. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
but that the enterprise will have a trial, at 
least, though with what results remain to 
be seen. 


AN ENTERPRISING CONTEMPORARY. 





Nilsson says ‘‘there is more musical culture in the 
middle classes of our society than among the same classes 
anywhere in Europe.”” Probably because there are so 
many fools willing to pay four dollars to hear her sing a 
couple of ditties.— Folio, Boston. 


She had about $9,000 worth of fools in 
Boston the first night she appeared there 
in opera, and $8,500 worth at the matinee 
at her closing performance. My dear 
Folio remember the old adage, ‘“ People 
who live in glass houses,” etc., etc. 





The Parepa-Rosa troupe made a pecuniary failure in 
Cincinnati. And no wonder! A city, whose musical 
critics place Van Zandt above Parepa, and the Bernard 
troupe above the Rosa, would appear to possess excellent 
taste and judgment! In our opinion, Cincinnati was 
never a musical city, and never can be so long as it deals 
so largely in hogs.—Folio, Boston. 

If any critic in our city placed Van 
Zandt above Parepa, or the “ Bernard 
troupe” above the “ Rosa,” it is news to 
us. Parepa is regarded, both by the cit- 
izens and the critics of Cincinnati, to be 
one of the greatest living “ prima donnas,” 
and the “ Rosa troupe” they consider to 
be as fine as any in the land. A critic 
who styles Nilsson’s repertoire as a ‘‘ couple 
of ditties,” “ would appear to possess excel- 
lent taste and judgment!” 








MLLE. AIMEE’S BRAZILIAN INVESTMENT. 

The following incident in the life of 
Mile. Aimee, the opera bouffe prima donna, 
is related to us by a United States officer, 
who vouches for its truth: 

In 1867, Mile. Aimee was playing a suc- 
cessful engagement at Rio Janeiro, South 
America. Among her many admirers was 
a wealthy planter, who resided some dis- 
tance from the city, who had bestowed 
many a costly present upon his charmer, 
and received many a shower of Aimee’s 
smiles inreturn. One day while out shop- 
ping, her eyes encountered a magnificent 
diamond necklace. This she bantered her 
adorer to present her with, which he prom- 
ised her to do, but on inquiring the price 
and finding it to be 7,000 millreas—nearly 
$8,000—he concluded it too costly, and so 
informed the Mlle., at the same time tell- 
ing her that he had offered the jeweler 
5,000 millreas, which he was willing to pay, 
but the jeweler refused to sell at that price. 
Aimee being determined to have thé jewel, 
visited the owner and explained the situa- 
tion, at the same time paying him 2,000 
millreas ($2,240), with instructions to the 
merchant to let the planter have it on pay- 
ing the other ($5,000). On his next visit, 
Aimee coaxed him to make one more trial 
to obtain for her the much coveted neck- 
lace. He did so, and secured it, but just as 
he was about leaving the store, a confiden- 
tial friend entered, to whom he showed the 
costly present, at the same time telling him 
who it was for. His friend persuaded him 
to take the necklace home to his wife, who 
loved and cared for him, instead of bestow- 
ing it on one who cared nothing for him. 
He did so, and Mlle. Aimee lost her $2,240. 


>. 


A VALUABLE ART DISCOVERY. 








A mine of valuable works has been dis- 
covered in the island of Cyprus, which 
hides within itself an entire museum, one 
which, if ever it sees the light as a whole, 
and is investigated by those who are skilled 
in antiquarian research, will illustrate 
many obscure parts of history. The dis- 
satisfaction of the Greeks is said to be 
great at the removal and exportation of 
these works, somuch $0 that the vizer pub- 
lished an order restraining their exporta- 
tion. Before the vizer’s order was issued, 
M. Censola, an Italian who served with 
distinction in the Union army in the late 
civil war, and is now our consul upon the 
island, expended quite a sum of money 
in excavating and collecting valuable 
works of art, most of them from the 
tombs and in the temple of Venus, at 
Golcos. This collection embraces the fol- 
lowing articles: 1,200 ancient Greek, Pha- 
niciar, and Roman vessels of glass; 4,000 
Phosnician, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek 





vases; 1,400 Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
lamps; 425 brazen utensils of all kinds, 
strigils, bowls, brooch-pins, etc.; 96 Plo- 
nician, Greek, and Cypriote inscriptions; 
204 stone statues of various sizes, from the 
temple of Venus; 790 stone heads, from 
the same temple; 320 votive offerings, etc., 
from the same temple; 130 gold cylinders. 
The vizer has offered M. Censola 6,000 livres 
for them, the French 8,000, and the 
United States 10,000 livres. As it stands 
at present, our government is the highest 
bidder. 





THE TWO TENORS. 


Next to sopranos, tenors are the most 
jealous and antagonistic of all artists. It 
seems almost an impossibility for one 
“Egardo” to see or acknowledge any 
merit in a rival who performs the same 
role, or the “Fernando” of to-night to 
acknowledge that his “ spirito gentil” can 
be at all equaled by the “ Fernando” of 
to-morrow. The two famous tenors lately 
in our city, both at the same time, caused 
quite a flutter among the friends of each 
by a little misunderstanding, as the follow- 
ing from the Gazette of this city will show: 


A CARD FROM SIGNOR BRIGNOLI. 
LOvISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5. 
To the Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette; 

A paragraph in the issue of the Gazelleof to-day, writ- 
ten, I presume, by a ‘‘ Casual,” states that on the occa- 
sion of a certain artist entering the dining-room of the 
Burnet House I, in an airy and graceful manner, “ rose 
to receive him.”’ Sir, not only was I not in the room 
on the occasion mentioned, but I was ignorant that the 
gentleman in question was in the house. Therefore the 
statement made in regard to me is untrue, while the re- 
mainder of the paragraph has no more claims to truth- 
fulness. I have not given the whole of the sentence ap- 
plied to me, for the reason that a man capable of writing 
such coarse nonsense could not understand the difference 
between what is gentlemanly and courteous and what is 
the reverse. P. Brienout. 

To Signor Brignoli’s telegraphic card we cheerfully 
give place, though we are unable to perceive that the 
statement that the great tenor had paid a graceful 
tribute to Herr Wachtel reflected so seriously on his 
moral character or his honorable reputation for courtesy 
as to demand notice. The information on which the 
paragraph was written was supplied by the agent of 
Herr Wachtel, and the delicacy of the compliment said 
to have been paid by Signor Brignoli seemed 80 consist- 
ent with the character of a true artist that we were 
glad to record it. 

We are pained to learn that the Prince of Tenors does 
not appear to appreciate the playful humor thet was 
intended in a little comparison that was ventured upon 
in recording the conspicuous good feeling that subsisted 
between Signor Brignoli and Herr Wachtel. The words 
were intended in no offensive sense, and, we dare say, 
have not that abundance of wit ‘A Casual” thought 
they had. Will not these statements serve to abate the 
wrath of “him of the silver voice ?""—Ep. Gazette. 


PERSONAL. 


The many warm friends of H. J. Schon- 
acker in this city will be pleased to learn 
that he seriously contemplates returning 
to Cincinnati and making it his home. 
One of our leading churches here is making 
strong efforts to induce him to take charge 
of their organ andchoir. Mr. Schonacker 
has composed some very pretty and meri- 
torious compositions. Among his works 
for the voice best known to our citizens 
are his ‘“‘ Auf Wiederehn” and his “ Polka 


di Bravura.” Those among his instru- 
mental compositions are “ Twelve Etudes,” 
“ June Idyl,’ and “Chant des Esquimaux.” 
Should Mr. S. decide to return to his “old 
love” he will be warmly welcomed. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS. 





THE GRAND CARNIVAL OF OPERA. 


Cincinnati is decidedly a musical city, the opinion of 
the Folio to the reverse notwithstanding. The Stra- 
kosch Troupe on Wednesday evening, February 7th, 
closed their season of nine nights, and two matinees, toa 
$5,897 audience. The same night, the German Opera 
Troupe, with Wachtel as the attraction, performed to 
an $8,000 audience at Mozart Hall ; $14,000 for opera in 
a aingle night, and that, too, at the close of a two weeks’ 
season, all of which had been well patronized, is cer- 
tainly pretty good for a city that is “* not musical,” nor, 
in the opinion of the (Folio, Boston), ‘*‘ never can be, as 
long as she deals so largely in hogs.”” Mr, Strakosch’s 
entire receipts fur the season of eleven operas were 
$45,000; that of the German opera for the three nights 
and the matinee was $22,000; making a grand total of 
$57,000 spent by our citizens in two wecks for opera. 
We doubt if even high-toned, classical Boston, whose 
critics pronounced Theodore Thomas’ programmes too 
light, could figure up such a record. It is a conceded 
fact that Cincinnati has supported the opera this season 
better than any city in the Union. The Strakosch Troupe 
opened the closing series at Pike’s on January 29, with 
Thomas’ beautiful opera of Mignon, with Mlle, Nilsson 
in the leading role. The story is taken from Goethe’s 
*‘ Wilhelm Meister,’’ and is a repetition, with slight 
variations of the many gypsy plots that seem to have 
been favorite subjects with most of our great composers. 
The music is full of fine orchestral effects, elegant and 
dashy, but is not very heavy. Mlle. Nilsson's acting 
and singing were superb, perfectly free and graceful in 
every movement. The popular music in this opera is 
given to Miss Duval, who acquitted herself very credit- 
ably indeed. M. Capoul appeared as the lover, and was 
very warmly received on his first appearance, but he 
soon sent the audience down to zero by his disagreeable 
flights into falsetto. Monsieur Jamet is a fine actor, 
and a good French basso. The audience was large, 
$4,665.50 being the receipts. On Tuesday evening, 

**LA FAVORITA,”’ 
with its sonorous music and massive choruses, was pro- 
duced, furming a very marked contrast with the light, 
airy Mignon, produced the evening before. The most 
agreeable part of this opera was the singing of Miss 
Cary and Messrs. Brignoli and Jamet. Miss Cary’s 
Leonora was exquisite. Her acting in the last scene 
was especially worthy of mention, full of life and pas- 
sion, but at the same time very smooth, and entirely 
free from rant or affectation. Brignoli fairly bewitched 
the audience. During the first season it seemed to many 
that his voice had lost some of its old-time power and 
sweetness, but he fairly dispelled that illusion in his 
* Spirito Gentil,” which was warmly encored. M. Jamet 
has constantly improved in favor since his first appear- 
ance, and deservedly so; he is both a good singer and 
actor. The most disagreeable part of the performance 
was the raving and rantiug of Bartolini, and the miser- 
able singing of the chorus. On Wednesday evening, 
Mile. Nilsson appeared as Violetta in Verdi's musical 
interpretation of the famous play of Camille, known by 
the musical name of 
‘*PRAVIATA.”” 


The role of ** Violetta”’ is, in our opinion, one of the 
mst beautiful of any in Mile. Nilsson's repertoires, and 
such was the verdict of the audience which was com- 
posed of our citizens whose culture is the highest, and 
whose taste is refined and fastidious ; and this audience, 
so critical and discriminating, at the close of the first 
act, called her before the curtain twice, three times at 
the close of the second act, and at the close of the opera 
she was called out and greeted with a perfect storm of 
huzzas. The role gives full scope to Mile. Nilsson’s 
great lyric powers; but it is in the last act that her great 
genius is called into full exercise. Clothed in the pure, 
white, floating robes of the sick room, her face wan and 
colorless, she looked but the shadow of the joyous, glee- 
ful girl who appeared to us in the firstact. Her wild 
joy at beholding Alfredo before she died, the sweet con- 
sciousness that at last he knew the motive which 


prompted her to forsake him, and that he still loved her, 
inspired her with a momentary strength, and she clung 
to him with such passionate fondness that it seemed 
that not even death could sever the chain which bound 


the tenderness of Mozart, the rich exuberance of Rosini, 
the bewitching grace of Bellini, the graceful fertility of 
Auber, the versatility and pathos of Donizetti, and the 


grand passion of its immortal composer, Verdi. On 


Thursday evening, Mozart’s 


** DON GIOVANNI”? 


was produced, or perhaps the attempt was made to 
produce it, would be the better phrase. Of all the 
operas of which we have any knowledge, we think this 
the most indecent and vulgar, and deem it entirely unfit 
to be produced before a refined and respectable audi- 
ence. The grand and beautiful passages in the music 
was sadly butchered by both the chorus and or- 
chestra, not to mention some of the singers. The 
orchestra, chorus, and some of the performers are en- 
tirely too light to give anything like a fair rendering of 
this opera. Miss Nilsson sang the music of Zerlina 
beautifully, and was encored twice, yet there is not that 
in the score or the dramatic requirements of the charac- 
ter that employs even half her capabilities. Brignoli’s 
aria in the second act was not only applauded, but 
cheered, and he repeated it with delightful effect. 
M. Jamet made a hit in Leporello, and was regarded as 
quite the genius of the opera. Mlle. Duval’s effort was 
most pleasing. On Friday evening, Rosini’s charming 
opera of the 
** BARBIERE DI SEVILGIA”’ 
was the attraction, with Miss Duval as ‘‘ Rosina.”” In 
no other opera have we heard her voice and witnessed 
her sprightly acting with as much pleasure as in this. 
The waltz by Ricco, aud the beautiful ballad Nightin- 
gale’s Trill, introduced in the music lesson, were ex- 
quisitely tendered. The opera, as a whole, was quite 
creditably rendered, and gave great satisfaction. On 
Saturday afternoon for the matinee, the management by 
request gave us 
“payer,” 

which probably represented more money than any pre- 
vious matinee ever given’ in Cincinnati. Upward of 
$1,000 worth of single admission tickets were sold after 
the doors were opened in the afternoon. The perform- 
ance was very spirited, and was intensely enjoyed by the 
immense audience. Much regret, however, was ex- 
pressed at the absence of Miss Cary, who was suffering 
from an injury to her knee, and her place was filled by 
Mile. Ferretti. The brass band on the stage was im- 
mense. By the indefatigable perseverance and liberality 
of the management, they mustered the enormous number 
of siz men for the band. Six men for the brass band, 
and eighteen men in the orchestra, when the score calls 
for twenty-four. We leave our readers, who did not 
hear it, to imagine the effect. The total receipts for 
the matinee were $4,556.50. Tuesday evening, February 
6, witnessed 


‘*THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF WACHTEL ”’ 


in Cinciunati, as Manrico in “ Trovatore.’”’ The audi- 
ence was large, composed chiefly of our German citizens, 
and was very enthusiastic, especially so when at the 
close of the first act, his voice took a surprising vocal 
leap to his so-called ‘* high chest C.”” Wachtel is cer- 
tainly a great artist, and by pure art and cultivation he 
is enabled to change from the second chest register to 
falsetto. His ‘‘high C”’ is nothing but a falsetto tone, 
so strong and pure that it has all the effect of a 
pure chest tone. It is truly marvelous that he has 
brought his falsetto tone to such perfection that it 
is mistaken for and pronounced a chest tone by most 
all the critics. His vocalization and phrasing are ex- 
cellent, as is also his acting, and not less marked is the 
clearness and purity of his tone. There is an irresisti- 
ble impulse, of course, to compare Wachtel with Brignoli 
and, taken as a whole, we think Wachtel the greater 
singer. But there is one quality in Brignoli’s voice 
which belongs to it exclusively. Neither Wachtel nor 
any other singer we have ever heard possesses it. It is 
a quality which can not be described, but may be likened, 
in its effect upon the ear, to the effect upon the eye of the 
soft, dreamy haze which’'fills the air and colors the land- 
scapein Indian summer. It lends a peculiar and inex- 
pressible charm to Briguoli’s singing, which no other 
singer can hope to give. But aside from this, Wachtel 
has greater compass, mre strength, and equal flexibility, 
purity, and delicacy. 

Brignoli, in the tower scene where the captive trouba- 
dour sings from behind the prison bars aroused 
an enthusiasm that we have never seen equaled, while 


thrill through the audience. ‘* Di quella pira,” given by 
Wachtel in response to an encore of his Amore ! sublime, 
amore! at the closing scene of act third, was the gem of the 
evening. Just as Brignoli is unapproachable in the ‘** Ah, 
che la morte,’’ so is he in the ‘* Di quella pira.’’ In the 
agony of expected death his voice climbs upward, as if 
from impulse, not effort, strikes the upper C full and 
clear, leaps beyond to the D flat, not merely to touch, 
but toshake it with the power of full control, and then 
glides downward to the finale, with a transition as easy 
as if it were play, without one strained note or one 
flush of countenance. Rarely in America, and never in 
Cincinnati, has a singer met with so enthusiastic a re- 
turn. The curtain was forced up three different times 
by the torrent of applause, and the triumphant tenor 
was called again and again before the fvotlights. 

The support was only so so. Madam Lichtmay, who 
was cast for the role of Leonora was quite unwell, which 
will account for the several false tones and one aria en- 
tirely omitted. Mlle. De Gebele made a very acceptable 
Azuena, but is not the peer of Miss Cary. Mr. Vierling, 
as Count di Luna, was warmly received, but, as a bari- 
tone, is only passible. The chorus and orchestra were 
excellent, much better than that of Messrs. Strakosch. 

Wepnespay Evenine, Fesruary 7, will long be re- 
membered as being the grand gala night of opera in our 
city. Two of the grandest opera troupes in the world 
in full blast, and both houses were so full that standing 
room could scarcely be obtained. The gifted and in- 
comparable Nilsson, the world’s two greatest tenors, and 
minor lights, as plentiful as the stars of night, are not 
very usual even in ‘‘ cities of first class containing more 
than two hundred thousand inhabitants.’’ The receipts 
of the Wachtel troupe were $8,000,an amount wholly 
unprecedented in this city. Strakosch, poor soul, hav- 
ing 4 smaller hall only got away with about $6,000. 
Wachtel appeared at Mozart Hall in the 


** POSTILON OF LONJUMEAU.”’ 


The music of this opera is trashy and incumbered with 
entirely too much dialogue. Wachtel’s falsetto was very 
plainly perceptible in this opera. The postilion’s song, 
with the “‘ whip cracking obligato,”’ was something very 
novel, but nothing that was at all musical (we mean in 
the whip). Abt’s ballad, ‘*Guvod Night, my Dearest 
Child,’’ was the gem of the evening. It was artistically 
rendered, and boisterously encored, as were all his solos. 
Three, four, and five recalls were the order of the even- 
ing, whenever the curtain descended, and bouquets and 
wreaths by the score were rained upon the stage. Wach- 
tel’s acting was extremely animated and pleasing. Mlle. 
Canissa, as Magdaline, and Mr. Franosch, as the black- 
smith, were the best minor impersonations. 

The entire Italian Opera Troupe appeared at Pike’s 
Opera House same evening, in the following programme : 
An act eachof 

MARTHA, MIGNON, IL BARBIERE, AND IL TROVATORE. _ 


The casts embraced Nilsson, Duval, Cary, Brignoli, 
Capoul, Jamet, and Barre. Martha came first, with Nils- 
son as the merry yet tender ‘*‘ Martha,” beloved by the 
prince of stage lovers, Capoul, who sang ‘‘ Lionel ”’ as 
only he can sing it. Then came Mignon, with Jamet, 
Capoul, and Nilsson, the latter portraying, with a skill 
beyond the power of our pen to praise, the barefooted 
heroine. Then The Barber, with the bewildering vocali- 
zation of Mile. Duval, whose ‘‘ Rosina”’ is the best we 
have ever seen, and with Brignoli, toshow how poor and 
how indifferent an actor he is, as compared with -Capoul, 
or even the graceful and handsome Wachtel. Then 
came II Trovatore, or rather ‘‘ The Miserere,’’ with Nils- 
son as ‘* Leonora,”’ and Brignoli as ‘‘ Manrico,’”’ The 
tenor’s ‘‘ reception,’’ when he came onin The Barber, was 
remarkable, but it was in the Miserere that Brignoli won 
his crowning triumph. Those who were fresh from its 
rendition by Wachtel, could appreciate the wonderful 
tenderness and purity of his voice—inimitable and un- 
approachable in such passages, going straight to the 
heart, and awakening the most delicious emotions. 
Mile. Nilsson had nothing but pleasant memories to 
carry from our city. The great eagerness manifested to 
hear her last notes, soon to be silent perhaps forever to 
that vast audience, repeatedly called her before the cur- 
tain, and everything that an audience could do was done 
to manifest their enthusiasm and delight. On no other 
occasion has such universal tribute of genuine admira- 
tion been paid by a Cincinnati audience as was bestowed 
upon Mile. Nilsson, on this her farewell appearance in 








It contains all 


them. The music is truly beautifal. 





Wachtel’s rendition of the same failed to send a single 








opera in our city. 
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On Thursday evening, Meyerbeer’s opera of the 
‘* HUGUENOTS ” 


attracted quite a large audience, at Mozart Hall. The 
support was entirely beneath the requirements in this 
opera. Wachtel was suffering from hoarseness, which 
made sad inroads on his upper tones, but he exerted 
himself to the utmost, and in the fourth act he rose fully 
to as perfect a conception and as brilliant execution as 
any composer has ever succeeded in grasping. 

At the 

‘* MATINEE,” 

on Saturday, about 3,000 people were sadly disappointed. 
The hoarseness, of which Wachtel was suffering on Fri- 
day night, was so much worse that he was unable to ap- 
pear. The company have gone to St. Louis, and will 
return here for another short season, commencing 
March 12. During their absence they will be joined by 
the well-known and pleasing tenor, Habelman. 

One word in reference to the ‘‘ conductors.”” The next 
time Max Maretzek visits our city in the capacity of 
a ‘‘conductor,’’ we hope he will remove his cape and 
don his gloves, and that he may also be able to persuade 
the management to give hima larger orchestra. As to 
Mr. Nuendorf, we would be pleased to see him in gloves 
also on his next appearance. Messrs. Maretzek and 
Nuendorf are both able conductors, and, barring the 
little matter of the ‘‘ cape and the gloves,” filled that 
difficult position with marked ability. Thus closes one 
of the most brilliant and successful seasons of opera, 
both pecuniarily and artistically, ever produced on the 
American continent. ; 


THOMAS AND THE HARMONIC. 


Theodore Thomas’ Grand Orchestra will give two con- 
certs at Pike’s Opera House, the first one will take 
place Friday evening, March 8th, and the second one 
will be given in conjunction with the Harmonic Society, 
on Saturday evening, March 9th, which will be the first 
appearance in public of the ‘‘ Harmonic” since their 
new organization. 


MR. AND MRS, D. E. BANDMANN 


closed only a moderately ful engag t at 
Wood's, on February 3d, and they are the finest actors 
that have visited us thisseason. Their new play, ‘‘Dead 
or Alive,” is one of the most interesting dramas of the 
day. It is adisgrace to our city that they were treated 


in such a beggarly manner while here. 





Y. M. C. A. CONCERT. 

On the evening of February 15th, the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was completely 
packed, being the occasion of the third free concert of 
the course. Everything passed off in the most harmoni- 
ous manner. H.W. Brown was the conductor. The 
choir of the Fifth Presbyterian Church rendered valuae 


ble assistance. 
OPERA BOUFFE. . 


Mile. Aimee, with her company, will give us a short 
season of comic opera, at Pike’s Opera House, about the 
middle of April. She is under the management of Messrs 
Ghizzola and Crau, who inform us that the company 
have been doing a fine business. 


MISS BAUR’S CONCERT. 

On the 25th of January, at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, was quite a recherche affair. The pro- 
gramme, which was almost ‘severely classical,’’ was 
exquisitely rendered by her pupils. 


MRS. F. 8. CHANFRAU 


began an engagement at Wood’s, oa the 12th, in ‘* Dora,” 
and is still playing to fair houses as the Visiror goes to 
press. She is an actress of a high order of merit, and is 
making many friends among our play-goers. 


MRS. CHARLES MOULTON 
Was announced to appear at Pike’s Opera House, Friday 
evening, February 23d, and Saturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 24th. 
MORLACCHI 
succeeded the Bandmanns, and played a highly satisfac- 
tory engagement, from a pecuniary stand-point. 


THE NATIONAL THEATER 


is doing a good business with its miscellaneous perform- 
ances. 

JOHNNY ALLEN 
gave us ‘‘ Schneider,” at Mozart Hall, opening on the 
12th, to good audiences. 














CORRESPONDENCE and contributions, from any locality, 
are solicited by the editor; but he unconditionally re- 
serves the right to accept or decline, as to him may seem 
best. Communications of any character should show the 
real name of the writer, and be addressed to the “‘ Editor 
Cuurcu’s Musicat Visitor, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 





OUR EXCHANGES. 
Ovr readers will please bear in mind that our copy is 
all in the printer’s hands by the 20th. 


From among the many kind and flattering notices of 
the February number of the VisiToR, space can be spared 
for only two—one from a daily and the other from a 
monthly contemporary. These have been selected for 
the value placed upon the publications from which they 
are clipped. The Daily Evening News, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and the Metronome, Boston. The News does no indis- 
criminate puffing, and its editorials and locals can not 
be purchased. Therefore the following notice of the 
“Visitor”? has at least the merit of candor and hon- 
esty: 

‘*Cuurcn’s Musicat Visitor, the February number 
of which has just reached us, is certainly the, most per- 
fect periodical of its class we eversaw. While making 
a specialty of music, it does not go upon the supposition 
that lovers of music have brains for nothing else, but its 
contents embrace a wide range of literature. First, we 
have a beautiful poem by Mrs. R. 8. Nichols, of this 
city, on ‘* The Birth of Music.’” Mrs. Nichols was 
formerly the reigning star in the literary firmament of 
Cincinnati, but voluntarily withdrew to pursue the less 
conspicuous, but not less honorable duties of domestic 
life. This poem shows that she has lost none of her po- 
etic fire by her retirement. Then comes the fifth chapter 
of the serial ‘‘Scharlie. This is a new feature, and a 
popular one, in this class of magazines. Notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage the author labors under of giving 
so small an installment each month, the story grows in 
interest and will prove a leading attraction in the bound 
volume. No monthly equals this in the range, pithiness, 
and interest of its correspondence, and its editorials 
show the work of a practiced hand and brain. Its con- 
densations of musical, theatrical, art, personal, and 
other news, models for any publication from a daily 
paperdown. Its reviews are, in the main, fair and just. 
Its musical contents embrace ‘‘ White sails waft me 
away,” a beautiful ballad written by the authoress of 
** Leaf by leaf the roses fall;’’ Chopin’s beautiful waltz 
Op. 64, No. 2, and the ‘‘ Overture Medley.” In all its 
parts, CouRcH’s Musical Visitor is a model.” 


We can not speak so confidently of the motives and 
character of the Metronome, as the editors and publishers 
are personally unknown to us, but its criticisms and 
editorials are able and in the main just, and among all 
the exchanges that come to the VisiTor’s table, none are 
valued more highly than is the Metronome. The follow- 
ing is their notice : 


**CuurcH’s Musica Visor, of Cincinnati, Frank H. 
King, editor, isa live and spicy journal. Its editorial con- 
tributions are always to the poiut; its correspondence 
and other matter is fulland entertaining. One feature 
of this journal, and one also which many other journals 
would do well to copy, is the invariable practice of ac- 
crediting articles copied to the papers from which they 
are *“‘clipped.’’ The ‘‘ MusicaL Visitor” always con- 
tains two or three pieces of music in each number.” 


The Trade Palace Monthly has made its appearance on 
the Vis1Tor’s table. It is a monthly magazine devoted 
to ‘‘the fashions,’’ edited by E. G. Barrett, and pub- 
lished by N. R. Smith & Ayres, Indianapolis, Ind. 
It presents a neat appearance typographically, and 
contains quite a fund of interesting matter. Specimen 
copies sent on application to the publishers. 


In the January number of the Visitor, we charged 
the Folio with a downright plagiarism of an editorial 
entitled ‘‘ Masic vs. Beer,’’ which appeared in the Octo- 
ber number of this magazine, and also with working 
over another entitled ‘*The Advent of European Artists,” 
from our November number, giving it another head, but 
in many instances adopting our exact language, no 
credit being given for either article. To the first of these 
charges no answer is given, thereby admitting its truth. 
To the second, the editor favors us with the following, in 
the last number of his magazine: 


** A CornrecTion.—CuuRCH’s Musica Visitor, in its 
last issue, accuses us of remoddling our editorial Versus 
Nazarenes after an article of its own, which appeared in 








the November number. We regret to say that we were 
not conscious of the fuct; but we did ‘*remoddle”’ the 
article from one which we wrote six months ago, aud pub- 
lished in a New York daily. We have never seen the 
November number of Cuurcn’s Visitor, and hence we 
are not disposed to ask pardon. Moreover, friend King, 
would it not be well to learn how to spell correctly 
( Verses Nazarenus?) the title of a contemporary editorial, 
before entering upon a discussion as to its originality ? 
We like the Vistror so far, but it musn’t be too enter- 
prising.” 


It is not strange that you ‘‘like the Visrror so far.”’ 
It is a handy thing to have in the house when you are 
short of ideas, or when the devil is hurrying you for 
copy. Jf you did ‘*‘ remoddle ” the article in question 
from a New York daily, it will not be a difficult matter 
for you to name the paper, its date, and the title of the 
article. It would be a pleasure to us to see the original 
article. Your retort is juvenile in the extreme, and re- 
minds one of the boy who had been beautifully thrashed 
and retorted by saying: ‘‘ You can’t do that again.” 
Typographical and other mistakes will occur, but 
there could be no possible mistake about the ‘* Music 
vs. Beer.”” Enterpriseand cheek in many cases are com- 
mendable, but when it leads to direct and wholesale 
plagiarism, it can not be made respectable by saying 
**you’re another.’’ Please do not forget to favor us with 
the name and date of that New York daily ; also the title 
of the article, Brother Austin. Moreover, friend Aus- 
tin, would it not be well for you to learn to spell cor- 
rectly before attempting to give lessons in orthography ? 
Is it from some new Boston dictionary that you get 
your authority for your new orthography used in the 
word ‘remoddle.”’ All dictionaries of which we have 
any knowledge spell it ‘* remodel ?”’ 


The March number of the National Sunday School Teacher, 
Adams, Blackmer & Lynn, Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, has a rich table of contents. ‘* How Much shall 
we Expect,”’ by Rev. Washington Gladden. ‘* Does it 
Pay,” by Faith Larimer. ‘‘ A Sermon from the Church 
of Rome,” by Rev. H. C. Trumbull, and ‘‘Almost Time 
to Close,”’ by Rev. Arthur Mitchell, are the leading ar- 
ticles, and will be found of unusual interest to Sunday- 
school workers. 








HUMOROUS. 


—tThe ‘Jay ’’ of the burglar—‘‘ I know a bank.”’ 





—It is a singular fact that the grave part in Hamlet 
is an excessively humorous part. 

—Dramatists are a shiftless set, always hunting situ- 
ations. 

—‘* Why did Joseph’s brethren cast him into the pit ?”’ 
** Because they did not want him in the family circle.”’ 


—Most hand-organ tunes are classic. They are the 
productions of Handel. 
—The Sacramento Bee notices the death of ‘‘ Hackett, 


the great American flagstaff.’’ 


—Franz Abt comes to America next spring with a 
grand musical combination. As the man with a cold 
said: ‘* He will be abt to make money.” 


—The question is asked whether Theodore Charles 
Busch, who kissed Nilsson, contrary to law, really was 
mad. He wasn't half so mad as she was.—Ez. 


—If Richard III. was milking a cow in such a way as 
to hurt her, and she wished to remonstrate, what Old 
Testament prophet’s name would she pronounce: Melch- 
izedek (Milk easy, Dick). 


—At a vocal entertainment the other evening, one of 
the lady singers wore a low-necked dress. A little girl 
of three years, seeing her, exclaimed, to the amuse- 
ment of those in hearing: ‘‘ Oh, mamma, what makes 
her go barefooted in the neck ?” 


—Rosambeau, a French actor of note, was once play- 
ing at Anjou when the curtain rose toa single spectator. 
The actor stepped forward and addressed the audience: 
‘My dear sir, did you come to see the play or to see 
Rosambeau?’’ ‘‘ To see Rosambeau,’’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘* Well, 1am Rosambeau. Do n't you think we 
shall enjoy the evening together much better at the 
neighboring cafe than if you compel me to play to you, 
who should be a man of wit, in a piece which is a poor 
one at best, and in which, contrary to my usual cus- 
tom, Iam only ordinary?” ‘Certainly I do,’’ replied 
the audience, ‘‘for I hurried my dinner to get here in 
season; we will go and finish it.”” And they did. 
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—The author of ‘I would not live alway’ has modi- 
fied his views. 


—A music hall, in the style of the London Atheneum, 
has been opened in Paris. It is called Latertulia. 


--The original score of Don Juan (Mozart) has just 
been bought at Vienna for the imperial library there. 


—Adrian Willaert, of Flanders, who died in 1562, was 
the father of the Madrigal; and was the first to intro- 
duce the double chorus in the antiphonal form. 


—M. Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’? has been per- 
formed in St. Petersburg, with Madame Patti and Signor 
Nicolini in the cast. 


—A young girl was practicing the ‘‘ Battle of Prague” 
on a pianoin Brooklyn. After she had played for two 
hours a burglar shot at her through the window, but, to 
the grief of the neighborhood, missed her. 


—Prof. Francis J. Child, of Harvard College, is about 
to edit for publication a collection of the best old En- 
glish ballads, with all their different versions printed in 
variorum style. 


—Madame Thalberg has sold her late husband’s libra- 
ry, which included autographic scores of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Weber, Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Cherubini, Rosini,and Berlini. 


--Bishop Littlejohn, ot Long Island, stated in an 
Episcopal convention the other day that one church of 
his diocese paid more money for music last year than all 
the churches combined paid for missions. 


—The name “‘ Oratorio ’ arose from the fact that the 
earliest sacred plays were performed in a room adjoin- 
ing the church called an ‘‘ Oratory,” or, in Italian, 


** Oratorio.” 


—The tenor was originally the leading voice. The cus- 
tom of giving the melody to the highest voice, the so- 
prano, did not come into general use until the later part 
of the sixteenth century. 


—ILe Menestrel publishes a list of thirty-two singers 
and dancers who have married persons of title—from 
Mile. Rowland, dancer, in 1864, to Adeline Patti, in 
1868. 


—-The original manuscript of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
which was written by John Howard Payne, was given 
by the author to the lat» George M. Keim, andis now in 
possession of his son, Henry M. Keim, at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 


-—-A writer in the ninth century asserts that a whip 
was then preserved in church as arelic, ‘* with which 
Pope Gregory the Great was accustomed to correct his 
choir when they were out, withal, and failed in the 
notes.” 


—Rev. Dr. Muhlenburg, author of the familiar hymn, 
**T would not Live Alway,’’ has prepared a new edition 
of the poem, as he would write it now, with the new 
views of life, death and immortality which mature age 
has given him. 


—A young Swedish pianiste, nineteen years of age, re- 
cently arrived in London from Finland. Mlle. Alie Lind- 
berg, a pupil of Taussig and Liszt, is likely to producea 
sensation in musical circles the forthcoming season. 
Her playing of Beethoven’s sonatas and the most diffi- 
cult pieces of Chopin is surprisingly perfect. 


—The annual changes in choirs are now in prepara- 
tion. Church music committeemen, who are usually se- 
lected because of their ignorance of music, are looking 
wise and keeping upa deal of thinking. We heard of 
one a few days since who inquired of a leading chorister, 
‘*What do you call the woman who sings the high part ?” 
Being tcld ‘‘ soprano,’’ he wanted to know how it was 
spelled. Of such stuff are they usually made. 


—Miss Mehlig lately gave, at Steinway Hall, her first 
concert in New York since her return from Europe. It 
speaks well for the appreciation of the best piano-forte 
playing in this country that such performers as Miss 
Mehlig should be reluctant to leave us and quick to re- 
turn. 


—The fact that the finest club of male singers in Bos- 
ton can not sing a part song of three verses without 
making as many departures from the pitch taken at the 
outset, demands investigation. It is positive evidence 
of the existence of something that is radically wrong. 
Can it be remedied ?— Metronome, Boston. 


—It is an evidence of fearful lack of employment by 
girls in this city, says the New York Sun, that over six 
hundred personal applications, mostly by girls from fif- 
teen to twenty, were made yesterday afternoon at the 
Grand Opera-house to fill placesin the ballet and Orien- 
tal marches of the spectacle of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” 


—F. L. Ritter, in his most interesting ‘‘ History of 
Music,” says: ‘‘ For want of sound and just apprecia- 
tion and judgment in an audience, fine and original 
works are too often only indorsed when the composer’s 
name has already acquired the prestige of a certain rep- 
utation among connoisseurs.” 


—M. Collin, the talented tenor of the Grand Opera, 
Paris, died on the 13th of January at the age of thirty- 
one. He caught a cold while performing in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
and disregarding the advice of his medical attendant 
continued tosing. A pleurisy carried him off after a two 
months’ illness. He leaves a widow, the charming dan- 
seuse, Mme. Fiocre. 


—The first annual series of National Music Mectings 
will be held at the Crystal Palace, London, during the 
ensuing summer. At these meetings, native and foreign 
choral societies, gleé, madrigal, and part-song vocalists, 
cathedral and church choirs, military and volunteer 
bands, and amateur solo singers will be invited to com- 
pete for prizes. 


—The London Orchestra says Grau, the famous musical 
entrepreneur, isat Vienna, busily engaged in completing 
the arranzements for a musical concert tour in America, 
and will take the field next spring with a splendid 
array of artistic talent. He has already signed engage- 
ments with the famous pianist Rubinstein and the 
scarcely less famous violinist, Wieniawsky, and is busily 
occupied in securing other artists of equal eminence. 


—A New York exchange talks as follows about Clara 
Louise Kellogg: ‘‘ People in New Vork are beginning 
to find out that as an opera singer neither Parepa, Nils- 
son, nor any other stands higher in general excellence 
than our own Clara Louise Kellogg. Parepa may excel 
her in the concert room, but neither Moulton nor Nils- 
son can. This was expressed by us long ago, and we 
were considered partial, but now we have plenty of con- 
verts.”” 


— Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, of Peace Jubilee notoriety, 
and who is about inaugurating another monster musical 
celebration in Boston, is au Irishman by birth, and en- 
listed when a boy in the British army, where he obtained 
his musical and the principal portion of his other educa- 
tion. While his regiment was stationed in Canada he 
came to the conclusion that he had played ‘‘God Save 
the Queen”’ long enough, so he crossed over to Buffalo, 
New York, without asking permission of the British au- 
thorities. He afterward visited Boston, which city he 
has since made his home, where he formed a brass band 
and projected a series of cheap and popular promenade 
concerts, from which he doubtless conceived the idea of 
his monster musical peace jubilee. 


—Among the many stories told by Baron Munchausen 
was a musical one. He was traveling one night with a 
party. It was bitterly cold. The postilion, as the dri- 
ver of the post-chaise, had a horn with which to give 
the signal to the stage near which they were approach- 
ing. He played invariably all the notes, but somehow 
he could never hear a sound, no matter how hard he 
blew. Arriving home at last, Munchausen saw the dri- 
ver hang up his horn over the mantel piece of the office. 
All of a sudden it began to play by itself, repeating the 
same notes as there were stages passed. ‘* The music 
froze in the horn,”’ said Munchausen, ‘‘ and the horn 
being near the fire, the music thawed, and hence these 
sounds!”’ 











—Edwin Booth has played Hamlet 1,200 times. 

—Sothern’s first dramatic efforts were not successful. 

—To hear Gen. Butler play ‘‘ Widow Machree” on the 
flute is to weep. 

—Miss Arabella Goddard, the English pianist, will be- 
gin her American tour in August next. 


—Ole Bull is playing his violin to large audiences in 
the towns in the interior of Pennsylvania. 


—The German Opera Company at the New York Stadt 
Theater is rehearsing Wagner’s ** Tannehauser.” 


—Parepa received $1,000 for singing two ballads in a 
concert in Norwich, Connecticut, recently. 


—Gounod has written an opera bouffe, and Schneider 
will sing in it. 


—Herr Bulow has commenced a concert tour in Ger- 
many. At Leipsic he will play nothing but the compo- 
sitions of Mendelssohn. 


—Celine Montaland, of opera bouffe fame, is playing 
**Cephise ’ in the ‘*‘ Wandering Jew,”’ at the Chatelet 
Theater, Paris. 


Mrs. Charles Moulton was to have given two cOn- 
certs at Piks’s,on Feb. 23ed and 24th. Both are now 
at their home at Cambridge, Mass. 


—It is avowed of Janauschek, that she has never 
smiled since some tragical love affair, in which she was 
in real life an actor. 


—Little Nell, the‘ California Diamond,”’ is doing finely 
in the Connecticut cities in ‘‘The Katydid.” She is 
Lotta’s only rival. 


—Donzelli, the celebrated tenor, is hale and hearty at 
the age of eighty-two. He is living near Bologna. A 
great many poor singers are living on it in this country. 


—Herr Franz Abt, the well-known song composer, 
gave aconcert a short time since at Hamburg, but it 
was not particularly successful. 


—It is said that Miss Clara Louise Kellogg will shortly 
appear at the New York Academy of Music with a com- 
pany of her own selection. She did not go to Cuba nor 
California. 


Mierovitch, the Russian tenor, whom Pauline Lucca 
picked out of the streets of Moscow a few months ago, 
was, by occupation; a mendicant, but has since mended 
his fortunes to the extent of ten thousand roubles. 


—Mr. E. D. Jordan, of Boston, has displayed an inex- 
plicable degree of public spirit by assuming all the pecu- 
niary risk (about $200,000) of the coming International 
Jubilee. Gilmore is happy. 


—Mrs. Moulton has attained something very near per- 
fection in musical execution, but in power and warmth 
of expression she is lacking. She is a mocking bird rather 
thana canary.—N. Y. Star. 


—Wehli, the pianist, who, by the way, will play at the 
Association Hall concert to-morrow afternoon, was at the 
opera the other night with Santley and Lindsay Sloper. 
Mr. Wehli will be in town a few days longer. He has 
been heard in private circles, but not as much in public 
as he should be.—Herald, N. Y., 7th. 


—tThe Vienna papers say that Joanne Straus, the cele- 
brated Austrian composer, intends to leave that city, 
and will remove next spring to New York, where he will 
take charge of a large orchestra. His younger brother, 
Joseph, will remain in Vienna, as leader of his brother’s 
famous orchestra at the Prater. 


—Mario, the famous tenor, now nearly 60 years old, 
was married lately in London at the Catholic Church, 
in Marylebone, to Lady Harriet Beaufort, a member of 
an aristocratic English family. The new Marchioness 
of Candia is over forty years old. Mario will take up 
his residence in Paris. His two daughters will reside 








with him. 
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—The report that Anna Dickinson will soon make her 
debut on the stage in tragedy is again circulated. 


—There is hardly an actor on the boards who belonged 
to the set of 1850. 


—Edwin Booth closes his present engagement in New 
York city early in March, and will be followed by 
Maggie Mitchell, who plays for about six weeks. 


—There is talk of erecting in a central part of the city 
of Milan a theater capable of accommodating 6,000 spec- 
tators. 


—Celine Montaland, of opera bouffe fame, is playing 
Cephise in the ‘‘ Wandering Jew”’ at the Chatelet 
Theater, Paris. 


—It is announced that Mr. Sothern will join the Wal- 
lack Company in September next, and will appear in 
several new plays. 


—At Wood's Museum, New York, Miss Marian Mor- 
daunt recently made her first appearance, in T. B. De 
Walden’s new sensational drama of ‘‘ Darling.” 


—Mr. W. C. Macready, of the Ceylon Civil Service, 
and son of the eminent tragedian of that name, died 
recently in India. 


—The sum spent in the construction of the new opera 
house in Paris up to the present time, including this 
year’s grant, amounts to 37,000,000 francs, 6,500,000 
francs being still required to complete it. 


—MM. Chivotand Duree have read a new vaudeville 
at the Palais-Royal (Paris). It is called ‘‘ Barazin,”’ 
and it turns upon the adventures of a Parisian returning 
home after a long sojourn in America. 


—Miss Kate Reignolds, a young lady who used to play 
the ‘‘ Angel of Midnight” in the garb worn by our first 
parents in the Garden of Eden, slightly modified, re- 
cently lectured in Boston. 


—The drama in Portugal is as void of sense as Portu- 
guese poetry and novels. Offenbach reigns supreme and 
the public laugh. Indeed, laughter is the only form in 
which public opinion in that country is expressed. 


—Mr. William B. Freligh and several late members of 
the Bowery Theater, having withdrawn from that estab- 
lishment, have started a new theater for the sensational 
drama on Broadway, New York, called the Globe. 


—When Wemyss, the famous theatrical manager, had 
quit the business and opened instead a large shop for the 
sale of patent medicines, a friend dryly remarked that 
he would now, no doubt, be successful in filling both 
boxes and pit. 


—Albert Aiken has leased the Brooklyn Opera House, 
which he proposes opening very soon, as a first-class 
museum, combined with dramatic performances. He 
will have the assistance of George Wood, of the Museum, 
in his enterprise. He will open early this month. 


—‘* Zimmerman’s Snake”’ is one of the sensations 
soon to be brought out at Niblo’s. It was charmed by 
Mr. Zimmerman, and will take part in the ‘‘ serpent 
dance ’’ now being rehearsed by his snakeship and Mile. 
Sassi. 


—The statement going the rounds that Helen Jose- 
phine Mansfield formerly trod the stage under the name 
of ‘*Emily Thorne” is authoritatively denied. On the 
score of respectability, it is not known in whose interest 
the denial is made. 


—The production of ‘Eileen Oge”’ at the Globe, 
Boston, required the aid of one hundred and fifty persons 
behind the foot-lights. In the hay-making scene a ton 


of hay is used on the stage, and the services of eighty 
auxiliaries are necessary in portions of the play ; so the 
Papers say, but sometimes they will lie. 








--Dickens’ novel of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ has again 
been pressed into the service of the stage--serving, this 
time, as the basis of a play called ‘‘ Dotheboy’s Hall,” 
by Daly Bessemer. This production is seen at the Lon- 
don Court Theater. ‘ 


—A joint stock company has been projected for insur- 
ing good performances of opera, ballet, or drama all the 
year round at Sienna. Should the company really be 
formed and carry out its object, this will be the first 
town in Italy able to boast of uninterrupted theatrical 
performances. 


—Private theatricals have reached a pitch of excellency 
in New York never known before, says the Mail. An 
amateur play means something different from what it 
did ten years ago. There are ladies and gentlemen who 
devote themselves to nothing else, who act to perfection, 
and who are every bit as much before the public as if 
their profession was the stage. Thespis is the new society 
goddess. 

—-Madame Ristori has recently performed twice at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, in a piece entitled 
** Marie Antoinette,” and written expressly for her. M. 
Faure, as the hero in ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,”’ proved a great 
attraction in the same city, He is shortly about to 
appear in ‘‘ Hamlet,” and M. Ambroise Thomas is him- 
self directing the rehearsals of that work. Mlle. Sessi 
will be the Ophelia. 


—A New York paper informs us that Maggie Desmond, 
an English burlesque actress, who came over here to per- 
form at the Alhambra, and who was fora while quite a 
favorite, was found in a garret in Bleeker Street, New 
York, one day last week, dead, having actually died 
from want and starvation. She had been deserted by 
her husband. The poor creature was buried by sub- 
scription among the profession in New York. 


—Mr. Wallack has published a card to set at rest the 
many reports prevalent in regard to his arrangements 
for the next season. He states that he has engaged Mr. 
Sothern, who will appear at Wallack’s Theater next 
September, end be the principal feature of the fall and 
winter season. He will appear in all his most celebrated 
characters—several of them for the first time in this 
country—and in a number of entirely new ones, in new 
plays, which have been expressly written for him. 


—The Kroll Theater, Berlin, is now playing a military 
drama, entitled ‘The War in France.’ In the last 
scene the signature of the armistice is produced, and 
the make-up of the performers representing Prince Bis- 
marck and M. Jules Favre is excellent as regards like- 
ness. When the conditions of the German Chancellor 
have been signed, the French Minister's double takes off 
his hat and cries out, ‘‘The Emperor of Germany for- 
ever!’ followed by the applause of the whole house. 


—In Ecuador, which is under a Jesuitical despotism, 
a strange freak of drama has been witnessed. Theaters 
are maintained at Quito and Guayaquil, almost the only 
relics of liberal culture left. At the former a local 
author has produced a piece called ‘‘ The Earthquake of 
Imbabura,”’’ and people there understand earthquakes. 
The Dictator, Garcia Moreno, is made to figure in it, 
with a young lady medium and other personages. The 
piece is represented to be earthquaky or sensational. 


—Among Janauschek’s jewels is a diamond ring 
valued at $18,000; a diamond cross, with chain, $15,000, 
presented by the Emperor of Russia ; diamoad ear-rings, 
from the King of Holland, $2,200; rubies and pearls, 
from the Queen of Wurtemburg, $7,000; locket set with 
diamonds, very valuable; bracelets, from the King of 
Bavaria, set with five diamonds, $10,000 ; diamond cross, 
from an American gentlemen, $8,000; emeralds, from 
the King of Greece ; carbuncle, diamonds, ear-rings, and 
locket, from a Turkish minister. 


—The Paris theatrical papers announce the death, at 
the age of eighty-six, of M. Marechalle, who had at one 
time been a cook. ‘‘ He was a better cook than Alex- 
ander Dumas,”’ says one eulogist ; and it appears that he 
was not a very bad playwright. But unfortunately for 
him his plays had just enough success to take him‘away 
from the restaurant which he at one time conducted 
with profit, and not success enough toenable him to live. 
He did not, it is true, expire until the age of eighty-six ; 
but in the meanwhile his career bad been an unfortunate 
one, and he died poor. Why did he forsake the kitchen 
for the stage ? 














—Work has already begun on the Shubert statue in 
Vienna, which is to be inaugurated in May. 


—The work of restoring the Vendome column in Paris 
has been commenced. 


—Manet, a young and vigorous painter, has sold his 
few pictures for £2,000 to a dealer, who is going to ex- 
hibit them in England and America. 


—Thomas Nast and Albert Bierstadt have been pro- 
posed as honorary members of the Academy of Fine Arts 
‘in Pesth. 


—A New York paper corrects the general impression 
that B. Franklin is represented in his statue in the act 
of leading an orchestra. 


—Greeley’s statue is to be made of bronze, and his 
old white coat of pig-iron, with a low collar and a high 
protective tariff. 


—The Indian sketches in oil by George Catlin are on 
free exhibition in New York. An effort is making to 
raise funds to purchase the collection for New York. 


—The beautiful statue by Clessinger of ‘‘ The Sorrow- 
ing Muse,” which decorated the tomb of Chopin, in the 
Cemetery of Pere La Chaise, in Paris, has suffered a 
slight fracture from a Communist bullet, which has 
broken a couple of fingers off one of the hands. 


—W. H. Beard is at work upon his picture of ‘‘Dick- 
ens and his Characters.” The author sits at his table, 
and about him come thronging the host of people who 
have made the world laugh and cry. Modest little Nell, 
the beaming Pickwick all benevolence and gaiters, 
cringing Heep—they are all here, ‘‘the old familiar 
faces.”* 


—A fine Roman vase was lately found in an excavation 
made for the construction of the establishment of 
Dominicans at Havre, and has been given to the Rouen 
Musuem. It is about eight and a half inches in height, 
and eight in breadth, made of Samos terra rossa, and 
belongs to the finest epoch of Roman art, namely, the 
first or second century of our era. 


—Continental journals report the discovery at Nurem- 
berg of two busts, supposed to be antiques. They were 
found in the court of a house built in 1556, and were 
covered by coats of paint and plaster, so that their 
original shapes were entirely concealed. They are of 
Pentelican marble, and were, as is inferred, imported 
from Italy as garden ornaments, and defaced with suc- 
cessive coats of paint until all traces of their true char- 
acter were concealed. 


—The London Spectator says of Thomas Nast that 
‘*there is something of Hogarth’s power about his 
sketches,’’ and ‘‘ ability for portraiture equal to ‘H. 
B.'s,’ with ‘‘ many signs of an imagination which can 
grow hot with righteous wrath.’’ Un the other hand, 
it thinks ‘‘ his merely humorous designs are compara- 
tively weak in idea ;’’ ‘‘ his sketches of animals are atro- 
ciously bad, and his sentimentalities are unpardonably 
feeble.” “It is only when Mr. Nast gives the gloomy 
side of his imagination its swing that he rises to his full 
power.”’ 


—-In a few days the collections of pictures--one hun- 
dred and seventy-four in number--gathered during the 
last year in Europe, and forming the beginning of an 
art gallery for the city of New York, will be opened to 
the public. This collection represents the various 
schools of art that flourished in the Old World from the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the close of the eighteenth 
centuries, and includes specimens from such renowned 
painters as Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens, Gaspard, De 
Crayer, the Teniers, ‘‘ Velvet ” Brueghel, Van der Way- 








den, Velasques, Poussin, Greuze, Van der Meire, etc. 
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MARCH BULLETIN 


or 
NEW MUSIC 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
(The Key is marked with a capital letter.) 















VOCAL. 
Down where the Buttercups Blossom. 


** Down where the buttercups blossom, 
Gently they laid her to rest, 
With her hands folded in slumber, 
Peacefully over her breast.” 


A happy combination of pretty words and sweet 
melody. Highest note, F. 
Gond-night, my LOve..........ccccccccscesscsscerseees Abt. 35 
The beautiful German ballad, as sung by WacuTet, 
with new English translation by Addison, published 
only in this edition. 


Little Brown Jug. 

Te Oe 
This is the one they say is one of ‘‘ Nilsson’s weak- 

nesses.’’ Ask for Ryan’s copy. 

A, T0VEVvIE FANCY 0 ..ccccccessessserseesersereeseaees Munoz. 30 


Can not be too highly recommended. The title page 
is singularly unique. 
Nearer, my God, to Thee. 


TBD cancsscsorscccscsocsosccnonccossereneneosseionsoesenensacescess King. 35 
A tasteful arrangement of a popular Scotch melody 


adapted to the familiar words, 


Absent but not Forgotten, 


‘* When birds come with carols to cheer us in summer, 

I stroll where the brook rolls along, 

And back to my mem’ ry is brought by its murmur 
Our happy school-boy days past and gone. 

Wild flowers to its sides are still clinging, 
The oak shades its banks still the same, 

From its boughs still the grape-vine is swinging, 
And there on its trunk is each name.” 


Howard's success in adapting words to music is so well 
known that some idea of the melody may be obtained 
from the verse above, 

Kiss she Gave me at the Gate...... Tannenbaum, 40 

This song is fast becoming the song of the day. Tenth 
edition, with picture title page. 

White Sails Waft me Away. 

DD. scosencscevonsovesonneseqeccoseresescectsonencesss ascacsses Addison, 39 

A fine song, with a soft, dreamy melody. The words 
by the author of ‘‘ Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall.” 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

Storm Cloud Gallop. 
Biseroseccncencccnnscebcseinecocecencatensnssoneenasenensooneenst Messer. 30 
This little composition is so peculiar that it is quite 

fascinating. Grade four, in difficulty. 





oocceseccososece: Ryan. 20 
A cunning arrangement of choice notes from the Over- 
tures of nine admired operas. 
Love’s Secret. (Nocturne.) 
Bhs wésccsenesns . sseeeee Siebel. 30 
Our young friends should learn this little piece before 
it becomes common. It is so very pretty that everybody 
will be playing it before long. Grade three. 
Honeymoon Schottische, 
D.K coccecenees King. 40 
Moderately difficult. Very showy. 
Poet and Peasant. (Overture.) 











Beethoven’s (op. 27) Moonlight Sonata, 75 
New large plate editions. 





March and Chorus from second act of Tannhauser, 
by Richard Wagner. In book form, stiff cover, with 
English and German words. Issued in this shape, for the 
use of Choral Societies and Singing Associations, for the 
first time. Price, 50 cts. 





HE RUE Psacmist, 


Br A. N. JOHNSON. 


A Church Music Book of 384 pages issued by authority 
of the Committee of the 


American United Presbyterian Church. 


The words set to the church tunes being taken from 
the United Presbyterian Psalm Book, which was issued 
this year by authority of the United Presbyterian 
Church, 

While the best standard old tunes are in the book, 
most of the tunes are new ; but all of them have been 
so carefully tested, that the author is confident there is 
not a tune in the book that will not prove highly inter- 
esting, useful, and effective. Indeed, he is quite con- 
fident no church music book has ever been published 
in America, in which dead, uninteresting, and useless 
tunes have been so carefully avoided as in this 


True Psalmist. 


All of the metres in the new United Presbyterian Psalm 
Book are in the TrveE PsaLMIstT. 

‘The True Psatmist contains a varied collection of 
anthems, about half of which are psalms set to music, 
for opening pieces and other occasions of public wor- 
ship, and the rest are anthems and set pieces of the 
most interesting character, for singing schools, musical 
conventions, and musical associations. 

Price $13.50 per dozen. A copy for examination sefit 
postage free on receipt of one dollar. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO: 


CINCINNATI. 





It wears better than any other of its kind! 


THE PRIZE, 


FOR OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Is so popular that it is now selling so rapidly that the 
publishers are printing it in editions of 20,000 each. 
THE PRIzE contains one hundred and ninety-two pages, full 
of tunes and songs that have created greater enthusiasm 
than has been seen in Sunday schools for years. 
Price $3.60 per dozen. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





THE TRUE 
SINGING ScmooL TExT Book. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Contains the easiest method for teaching 
scholars to read music that has ever been 
invented. It is the best book for Singing 
Schools that has ever been issued. 

Price $7.00 per dozen. Send 60 cents 
for specimen copy. Published by 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


Geo. F. Root & Sons, 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


General North-Western Agents 
FOR THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 
No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO or ORGAN. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 





Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE with all IMPROVEMENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CHAPEL GEMS, 
For Sunday Schools. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The universal testimony of all who have examined 
this book is, that it is 


More Attractive to the Children, 
and 
More Helpful to the Teacher, 


and is without doubt the 
Most Comprehensive and Useful Book 
for Sunday Schools that has been published. You will 


find it 
FILLED WITH GEMS. 


Price, single copy, paper, 30 cents; boards, 35 cents; 
per dozen, $3.60. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Choice Old Violins. 


Several very fine for sale by 


John Church & Co. 














| We Import our own Goods. 





We have just received direct from 
manufacturers in Germany and France 
our Spring stock of VioL1ns, GUITARS, 
AccorpEons, Superior VIOLIN STRINGS, 
Banp InstRUMENTS, etc. Since Cin- 
cinnati has become a Port of Entry, 
we escape the extortions practiced in 
the New York Custom House, and can 
offer to our customers a finer stock 
and at lower prices than any Eastern 
house. 


| John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


Violin Strings. 
*$}0UN0p 




















MADAM RIVE’S 
SYSTEM OF 


SIGHT SINGING, 


Based upon Rodolf’s Solfeggi. 

We are particularly desirous of teachers securing 
copies of this work. It is calculated to greatly facilitate 
teaching, and to advance the pupil by a more rapid and 
thorough course than has been heretofore introduced. 
It needs only a trial to give this system the prominence 
which the thoroughness and completeness of its prepara- 
tion merits. Price $2.50. Published by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


EXCELSIOR PIANO POLISH. 
Price 50 cents Per Bottle. 


Will keep the case of your Piano in per- 


fect condition. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
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Words by G. MASSEY. Music by JULIAN MUNOZ. 
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“Placido E Il Mar.” 


Andantino. 


BS 
Soprano, eee =.=; = = 7 a 





XIII. CALM IS THE GLASSY OCEAN. 


From MOZART’S “Idomeneo.” 
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CALM IS THE GLASSY OCEAN. Continued. 47 
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22 CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











ENRY J. SMITH, Tracuer or SINGING, PIANO, AND 
H ORGAN. Residence 93 Ludlow street. Orders left 
with John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 





RTHUR MEES, or Westeyan University, Teacher 
of Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music, Leave orders 
with John Church & Co. 





ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, No. 
169 George Street, 





R. HOERG, Teacner or Guitas. Orders left with 
. John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 


ISS MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
i_ TEACHER or VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacuer or Mustc, Greenup 
St., bet. 4th and 5th Sts., Covington, Ky. ly 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Teacuer or PIano, Guitar, 
Fiute, Viourn, VioLa, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
THorovuGn Bass. Particular attention given tc Ladies 
in learniug the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing societies. 
Residence, No. 305 Court St. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





LEX. HAIG, Teacner or VIoLIN AND PIANO, No. 
181 Longworth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacuer or Piano, 
ORGAN AND Vocat Music Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, bet. John and Central Avenue. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or VocaL AND INSsTRU- 
e MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





HARLES ARNABOLDI, Prof. of Frencu, ITaAL1an 
AND SPANISH LANGUAGES. Orders left with John 
Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. ly 





HOMAS WARWOOD, Teacuer or Vio.rn. Office 
Southwest corner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ERMAN A. ELZNER, Teacner or PIANO AND 
Srnatna No. 4 Hopkins Street. ly 





* er RIVE respectfully announces to the pub- 

lic that her classes for Cultivation in Music will 
begin September 11; Solfeggio classes, September 14. 
Price, $5 in advance, for ten lessons. Private lessons, 
$20 in advance, for ten lessons. Residence No. 330 West 
Court Street. 





eyo WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- 
ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 

Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 

_ John Church & Co., will be promptly attended to. 
y 





W. GILCHRIST, Proresson or Vocat Musio 
e in Cincinnati Conservatory and late of Philadel- 
& is prepared to give lessons in the Cultivation of the 
oice, Theory of Musicand Composition. Address: 
cra Conservatory of Music, or John Church & Co. 
y 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for “oncerts, Balls, 
Parties, Weddings, &c. Orders left with John 
Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. 
ly M. HEIDEL. 





a LAURA B. JORDAN, Teacuer or Prano, Mt. 
: Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 
y 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL Musi0, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. ly 





iem G. ANDRES, Tzacuer or P1ano, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





oe A. C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Currrva- 
TION OF THE Vorce, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN StnaIna. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





, ROPESSOR FR. WERNERSTEINBRECHER, Mrsic 
TEACHER. Leave orders at No. 12 West Ninth Street, 
or at the Music Stores. 





Send 40 Cents for the New Song, 
The Kiss She Gave Me at the Gate 
Ry J. TANNENBAUM. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO. - Cincinnati, 0. 





DITSON & CO.’S 
STANDARD OPERAS. 


Ernani, Faust, Lucia, Lucrezia, 
Martha, Norma, Sonnambula, 
Traviata, Trovatore, Marriage of 
Figaro, Fidelio, Fra Diavolo, and 
Don Giovanni. 


Handsomely printed, unabridged, superior to all other 
editions in fullness, containing all the Foreign and Eng- 
lish words, and all the music, including that of the reci- 
tatives, they are yet sold for the low price of ONE DOL- 
LAR EACH, and will be sent to any address, post free, 
for the above price. Finely bound in Boards for $2.00 
each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD © 
Reed Organs. 


Compiled by an Organist who hasa pre-eminent power 
of pleasing the public, both by his playing and bis com- 
positions. Rose quickly into favor on its first appear- 
ance, and is acknowledged to be a Standard Work of the 
first rank. Price, $2.50. 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 
DUA U TRI UE, BONO acc cercccrseanceccenssencensnvent Keller, .35 


HAYDN’S METHOD FOR GUITAR. 


A newand improved method, with Progressive Studies, 
Instrumental Pieces, and a collection of Popular Songs. 


Price, $3.00. 





A Set of 25 very good, easy Piano pieces for beginners. 


EATON’S NEW METHOD 
CORNET. 


Learn to ‘‘ blow your own horn,”’ by studying this new 
and excellent method, full of Theory, Exercises, Spark- 
ling Melodies, Trios, and Variations, with, if you please, 
Piano accompaniment. Price $1.50. 

The above Songs and Pieces sent, post free, on receipt 
of retail price. . 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


TWELVE MUSIC BOOKS 


WHICH CONSTITUTE A 


Complete Musical Library! 


1200 or more Songs and Pieces for 
Pianoforte or Reed Organ. Worth 
from $300 to $400. Sold in Book 
Form for $30.00. 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE, Vocal and 
Instrumental. 

. The most recent work. Very popular. 
THE SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 

Large number of the best Songs. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 

The very best Songs of Deutschland. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 

A choice collection. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 

Selected from a large number. The best. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 

Popular Songs. More recent than Silver Chord. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 

Comprises most of the favorites of Standard Operas. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. 

Completely filled with the best Duets. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 3. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. Instrumental. 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 4. 
HOME CIRCLE. Vols. I. and II. Instru- 


mental. 


These fine books gave a name to the whole set, which 
is often called THE HOME CIRCLE SERIES, all the 
books being of uniform binding and size, and filled, not 
with the most difficult or the most severely classical 
music, but with that which is genial, bright, popular. 
and fitted for the entertainment of the happy ‘‘circle”’ 
at home. 

Price of each book, $2.50 in Boards ; $3.00 in Cloth, 
and Full Gilt, $4.00, Sent, post-paid, for the above 


prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


All of above books for sale by 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


* 87 West Seventh St. Cincinnati, 0. < 


The branches taught are Vocal Music, Piano, Organ, Violin, Vi- 
oloncello, Flute, snd other Orchestral Instruments, also, the Science 


mH. @. ANDRES, 


One of the first Pianists in this country, and at the same time a 
most successful teacher, will instruct the most advanced pupils on 
the Piano and Organ. 

For the Veeal Department, to which MISS BAUR will give her 
most particular attention, the services of W. W. Giacuaiert, formerly 
Professor of Musicin Philadelphia, havebeen secured. Opportunities 
for studying the German, Italian and French Languages will be given 
and in this, as well as in all other departments, most competent 
teachers are employed. 

Certificates will be given to those considered competent to teach. 

The Conservatory is open during the whole year, and applications 
are received daily. 

For farther information. see catalogues, or address : 


MISS CLARA BADR, 87 W. 7th 8t., Cincinnati. 





LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY AND CHICAGO R. R. 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DESIRABLE ROUTE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, San Francisco 
andall points North and North West. Ask for Tickets 
Via LAFAYETTE & LACROSSE, 

This Line also forms a part of the 
‘MITCHELL ROUTE,” 


Being 72 miles the shortest line between Louisville and 
St. Louis, and all Western Points. 
S.Leepine Caks run through on all trains between Indian- 
apolis & Chicago and Louisville & St. Louis. 
8. K, HOOPER, BR. H. G. MINTY, 
G. T. A. Gen’L Supt. 





CORALITE TOOTH POWDER. 


Recommended by Druggists, Physicians and Dentists, 
as the 


SAFEST AND BEST DENTRIFICE IN USE. 
IT IS PERFECTLY FREE FROM GRIT, or other 
substances injurious to the teeth or gums. 


IT DISSOLVES AND REMOVES all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth, and keeps them clean and white. 


ITS ASTRINGENT AND TONIC PROPERTIES ren- 
der the guins firm and healthy. 


IT CONTAINS DISINFECTANT AND AROMATIC 
QUALITIES, which render the breath sweet and fra- 
grant. 


F. E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


A valuable Tonic for all diseases arising from 


General Debility and Impoverishment of 
the Blood. 


Pleasant to the Taste and Stomach. 


F, E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HANY 


A very Superior Lot of 


Piano Fortes for Rent 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 


J. CHURCH & CO., - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


SUCCESSORS TO 


FHRGOTT, FORBRIGER & CD, 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music ‘Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciaity. 





MUSICAL BOOKS 


IR SALE 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


CHAPPELL, W. The Ballad Literature and Popular 
Music of the Olden Time; a History of the Ancient 
Songs, Ballads, and of the Dance Tunes of England, 
with Numerous Anecdotes and Entire Ballads; also a 
short account of the Minstrels. 2 vols.,8vo. Lond. 21.00 

MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopxdia of Music ; 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. 16mo. 1.75 

LUMLEY, BENJAMIN. Reminiscences of the —. 
London. 8vo. Half Russia. 00 

FODDARD, JOSEPH. Musical Development, or "Re 
marks on the Spirit of the Principal Musical Forms. 
London. 8vo. » 32 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 125 

RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 
In the Form of Lectures. 16mo. 1.50 

MOORE’S Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Ac 
companiments, by Sir John Stevenson. Dublin. 4.00 

ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 
Nations, particularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4. 20 

GARDNER’S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo. 5.00 

MUSIC OF | HE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes on ‘all 
passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to Music, with 





an Essay on Hebrew poetry by E. Hutchinson. 8vo. 3.25 
ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 
Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 4.00 
Beethoven’s Letters. 16mo. 2.00 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 16mo. 1.450 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. limo. 1.50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Handel, Schoelcher. 16mo. 2.00 
Life of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 | 
Life of Rosini. H. S. Edwards. 16mo. 1.75 
Mason’s Musical Letters. 16mo. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. Italy and Gutteierend. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. 1 75 | 
Mozart’s Letters. 2 vols. 16mo 3.50 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 16mo, 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. 1.50 | 
Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated 
by A. L. Alger. 16mo. 1.75 


Standard Musical Fiction. 


Mozart. 


Anderson, H.C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edwards, "Amelia B. gay owe Paper. 75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth. 1.25 
Sheppard, Charles Anchester. Paper 75 

75 


os 


"A Romantic Biography. 
Ropert Crarke & Co. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’ti, O 


VANDALIA 


ROUTE WEST. 
23 MILES THE SHORTEST 


EXPRESS TRAINS leave Indianapolis daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, for ST’. LOUIS and THE WEST. 


THE ONLY LINE Su2%ing,Puzraax’s celebrated Daaw- 
NEW YORK 


PITTSBURG, COLUMBUS, LOUISVILLE, CINGINNAT! 
AND INDIANAPOLIS, TO 


sr. 4OULS, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Passengers should remember that this is the Great 
West Bound Route for Kansas City, Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, Topeka, Junction City, Fort Scott, and St. Joseph. 
EMIGRANTS To KANSAS for the purpose of establishing 

themselves in new homes, will have liberal 
discrimiuation niade in their favor by this Line. Satisfactory com- 
mutation on regular rates will be given to colonists snd large parties 
traveling together ; and their baggage, emigrant outfit, and stock 
will be shipped on the most favorable terms, presenting to Colonists 
; and Families such comforts and accomodations as are presented by 
| po other route. 
| Tickets can be obtained at all the principal Ticket Offices in the 
| Eastern, Middle, and Southern States. 
| C. E. FOLLETT, Gen. Pas. Agt., St. Louis. 
H ROBT. EMMETT, Eastern Pas. Agt., Indianapolis. 
| JOHN E. SIMPSON, Gen. Supt., Indianapolis. 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON &. 8. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 











ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
SANDUSKY, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING GAS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS, 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line, 





8@For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEVENSON, 
General Ticket Agent 





pT 


CUT pa 


poL! 


| =—— 





NG PNET S R RK 


Great Through Mail and Express 
PASSENGER RAILWAY, 
(To All Points West, North-West, and Southwest, 


CARS RUN THROVUGE 
| WITHOUT CHANGE TO 


ST.LOUIS, CHICAGO 


my inp 


EBANSAS CIty. 


|Only one change to San Francisco 
THIS IS THE SHORT LINE 
Via INDIANAPOLIS. 
Depot corner Plum and Pearl Streets. 
| oes sure to purchase Tickets via I. C. & L. R. BR. 


| 








| Cc. LORD, G. L. BARRINGER, 
chief Ticket Clerk, Master Transportation, 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati. 





COLCLAZER’S 


NEW JEWELRY STORE, 


No. 14 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SIGN OF THE BIG CLOCK. 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Jurgenson & Howarp Warcues, 
SOLID SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


EVERYTHING USUALLY FOUND IN A FIRST 
CLASS JEWELRY HOUSE. 


Prices Low, and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


WATCH REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


All Goods sold engraved free of charge. 





@. Grimm. 


Koehnken ‘& Co. 


URGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 
No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 


Joun H. Koeunxen, 


during past fifteen years. 





MT. 


AUBURN 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


CINCINNATI. 


Stands unrivaled as a school for young ladies. With a faculty of 
Efteen instructors of long experience, three of them Professors (grad- 
uates of the first colleges in the land), with an unexcelled Location, 
an ample Apparatus, Library and Reading Room, it affords facilities 
for a course of instruction as thorough as can be obtained in the 


“ie Catalogues or information, address: 
ly 1. H. WHITE, 143 Bace St., Cincinnatl 
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MIAMI ACADEMY OF MUSIC, XENIA, 0, 


pe | ER TO President. 
©... By BU BE con ccrscssvesvesvosccnscosesscele CUSIDAL. 
J. ADDISON BROWN. ...........000 Treasurer, 


This Institution is located in the city of Xenia, Ohio. 
It is on the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati R. R., 
65 miles from Cincinnati, 55 miles from Columbus, and 
193 miles from Cleveland. Passengers from Cleveland to 
Cincinnati, from Pittsburg to Cincinnati, or from 
Wheeling to Cincinnati, do not have to change cars to 
get to Xenia. Xenia is also on the Xenia, Dayton and 
Western R. R., the Xenia and Springfield R. R., and the 
Little Miami R, R. Every railroad which crosses the 
State of Ohio from East to West crosses the railroad 
which runs from Cleveland to Columbus and Cincinnati, 
and also that one which runs from Toledo to Dayton and 
Cincinnati. As Dayton is but 13 miles from Xenia, and 
a railroad runs form Dayton to Xenia, it is easy to get 
to Xenia from everywhere. 






SENECA ACADEMY OF MUSIC, OVID, N. ¥. 


B. Ti, FOTNGON q.cccccrccescscscsssesese President. 
J. M. CHADWICK. .....ccccccscscsceees Principal. 
WM. E. BATES Treasurer. 


This institution is located in the town of Ovid, the 
county town of Seneca Co.,N. Y. This county is situated 
between Seneca aud Cayuga Lakes in the central part 
of the State of New York. Ovid is located on Seneca 
Lake. Steamboats leave Geneva, a station on the N. Y. 
Central R, B., every forenoon and afternoon, landing at 
Ovid. A steamboat also leaves Watkins, a station on 
the Northern Central R. R., (near Elmira on the Erie 
R. R.,) every forenoon and afternoon, landing at Ovid. 
Geneva is in sight from Ovid, but it is necessaay to go a 
little ways in a steamboat, in order to get from Geneva 
to Ovid. The steamboats are of the very finest class, 
and the scenery around the lake is so surpassingly fine, 
that thousands come from long distances, on purpose to 
enjoy the sail across it. 








The instructions in these academies are given in three 
terms of fourteen weeks cach, They are in session all of 
the time from the first of September to the first of July. 
Students can enter at any time, and remain for as long 
a time as they please. 


TUITION, 
One study, es es ww 2 oe 
Two studies, . e ° . ° - 20 00 
Full course, P ° ° e e 26 00 
Two weeks Normal course, ° - 300 
Six weeks Normal course, e ° 13 00 


A Full Course includes all of the branches to which a 
student who devotes his whole time to study can profita- 
bly attend. The above prices include the use of instru- 
ments and practice rooms. 

BOARD can be had in private families, in the Academy 
buildings, or at superior hotels, at from $3.50 to $5.00 
per week. The entire expense ofa Full Course, board in- 
cluded, is not far from $75.00 per term. 

THE TWO WEEKS NORMAL COURSE is the best 
short course of instruction ever invented. It imparts a 
qualification for Teaching Singing Schools and Leading 
Choirs, and enables those who attend it to get a clear 
conception of the art of music. 

The next two weeks’ Normal Course will commence 
on Monday, March 25th. 

THE SIX WEEKS NORMAL COURSE is the same as 
the two weeks, with time enough added to it to enable a 
student to learn to play simple church music on the 
For full particulars address the Principal. 


organ. 








ABINET RGANS 


For Parlors, Drawing Rooms, Libraries, 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, &c. 
Fs Occupying little space, 
ra elegant as furniture, 
¢ notrequiringtuningor 
liable to get out of or- 
der; suitable for SEC- 
ULAR and SACRED 
Music. 

FIFTY STYLES: $80, 
$68, $100, $125, $180, 
$160,$170,$178, $200, 
$228, $240, $260, 
$300 to $2,000 each. 
t@” Awarded 75 Gold or 
Silver Medals, or other 
s highest premiumsand 
medalat PARIS EXPO- 
SITION ; recommend- 
fed as the best by near- 

== syypeMase ly 1,000 musicians, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE, WITH NEW STYLES AND 
REDUCED PRICES, FREE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. CINCINNATI 


THE VERY BEST 


Violin and Guitar Strings 


That come to America are imported by our 
house. Dealers and the trade supplied. 
A set of the very choicest violin strings 
sent by mail, post paid, for $1 25. Very 
excellent violin strings for $1 per set. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
IMPORTERS, 
CINCINNATI. 


THE 


SCHRAIDT 
PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR THE MONEY 
THAT CAN BE BOUGHT. 


The aitention of dealers and the public 
generally is respectfully solicited to the ex- 
cellence of these Pianos: for purity of tone, 
elasticity of touch and general superiority 
of workmanship they are unsurpassed. 


John Church & Co., 


General Western Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 











Send for Price List. 








Ryan’s Trae Violin Instructor, - 75 Cts, 
Ryan’s True Flote Instructor, - 75 Cts, 


These two books are on the “Multum in 
Parvo” idea, and are the best of the kind 
ever published. Send 75 cents for a specimen 
copy. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


WE ARE MAKING 
MUSIC BooES 


AND PARTICULARLY 


CHOIR AND SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC BODKS, 


A SPECIALTY, 
And keep a complete stock constantly on hand. 


Orders from the’ Trade, Teachers, and the Public | 


promptly filled at best figures. 
*OHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE MOST POPULAR SONG 


Is 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


WITH ME, 
DARLING. 


Song and chorus. 
WORDS BY W.L.GARDNER, MUSIC BY H.P. DANKS. 
“Don’t be angry with me, darling, 
Smile your brightest, sweetest smile ; 
Keep the joyous twinkle beaming 
In your bright eyes all the while.”’ 
IN TWO KEYS, F AND G. MUSIC EASY. 


Each Thirty-five Cents. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


18 
SUNG BY THE MINSTRELS, 
PLAYED BY THE BANDS, 
WHISTLED BY THE BOYS, 


And is the 


GREAT POPULAR MELODY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“Don’t be Angry” was first published in the fall of 
1870, and soon after was sung by the great ballad-singer 
of minstrelsy, 


D. S. WAMBOLD, 


Of the San Francisco Minstrels, New York. 
It made a great hit, and was received nightly with 
such applause that Mr. Wambold has sung it more 


times (and in New York nightly for several weeks in suc- 
cession) than all other songs in his repertoire. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


Has been arranged by distinguished authors for 
THE PIANO, 

In all styles and grades of difficulty, including 
Transcription, Variations, Grand March, Quickstep, 
Polka, Waltz, Gallop, etc.; also, for Guitar, 
and Brass and String Bands. 

N. B.—Orchestral parts can be obtained gratis of the 


publisher, 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 
Is for Sale Everywhere. 





Two Immensely Popular Songs. 
THE ANSWER, 


| AM NOT ANGRY 


WITH YOU, 
DEAREST. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by HENRY TUCKER. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents. 
THE COMPANION, 


WHY SO SAD, 


MY 
PRECIOUS DARLING? 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANKS. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents. 
Published by 

CHAS. W. HARRIS. 

481 Broadway, New York. 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 









